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GREAT FIRE IN PORTLAND, MAINE—TENTS AMONG THE RUINS.—{Sxercuep sy Sraniey Fox.) 


THE PORTLAND FIRE. 


No fire which has ever been inflicted upon an 
American town has been so ruinous, in its propor- 


4h 


tion of loss to the wealth of the city, as that which, 
beginning in Portland on the evening of July 4, 
raged with unabated fury for over twenty-four 
hoars, destroying before its close one-third of the 


city. When the morning papers of this great sea- 
port announced on the morning of the 4th that the 
pyrotechnic display of that evening would be of un- 
usual magnificence, they did not foresee in what 


direful sense their prediction would be fulfilled be- 
fore the day closed. 

The fire began, it seems, in a small boat-builder’s 
shop between Commercial and Fore Streets. It 
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GREAT FIRE-IN PORTLAND, MAINE—DISTRIBUTING FOOD TO THE CITIZENS AT THE 


OLD CITY HALL.—[{Skercuep sy Sramr Fox.) 
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spread to UpHam's flouring mill, and thence to the 
sugar-house of JoHN B. Brown & Sons. Then the 
flames were caught by some Irish huts at Gra- 
yam’s corner. Short work was made of these ; 
and the fire, fed by a gale from the south, marched 
on, fighting its way through the principal retail 
business houses of the town to the new City Hall. 
Every thing in its path was reduced to.a smoking 
ruin. 

The City Hall, a magnificent structure with a 
depth of 275 feet, and with a facade of Nova Scotia 
freestone 175 feet long, was supposed to be fire- 
proof, and furniture to the value of a quarter of a 
million of dollars had been stored in it to secure 
it against destruction. But this‘fine building was 
almost entirely destroyed, only the front walls be- 


- ing le% standing. 


The fire swept completely through the city from 
High Street to North Street on Munjoy, destroy- 
ing every thing on its way so completely that the 
lines of the streets can hardly be traced, and a space 
of one and a half miles long, by a quarter of a mile 
wide, appears like a forest of chimneys, with frag- 
ments of walls attached to them. 

More than one-third of Portland was destroyed. 
All the banks, newspapey offices, the wholesale and 
dry-goods stores, the telegraph offices—in fine, all 
places of business, except the heavy houses on Com- 
mercial Street, were destroyed. Seven hotels were 
burned and eight churches. The loss in property. 
was over ten millions of dollars. 

All the German families in the city were made 
homeless. The number of people of all. classes who 
were thrown into the street was upward of 12,000, 
of whom only about one half could be provided for 
in the tents which had been promptly sent to their 
relief. On Friday people that had been rendered 


~ homeless were in houses, open fields, and in tents, 


barns, and any where that offered them space to 
watch their little stock of goods. Some had saved 
a hoop skirt and a stove; other a tin dipper and a 
couple of chairs, a tea-kettle and a pair of parlor 
pictures, a washstand and boots, and all such mis- 
cellaneous collections in small quantities. Pianos 
were numerous, and quite a number of families 
saved their piano and a cat. One man, worth in 
the morning over $50,000, pulled a pair of his wife’s 
boots out of his pocket, and said, ‘‘’twas all he had 
saved,” 

The scene presented at the old City Hall, where 
the rations were distributed, is worthy of note. 
Here all day long were men, women, and children, 
Americans, Germans, and Irish, all huddled to- 
gether, each awaiting their food, which had been 
sent from various quarters, and which they received 
with hearty thanks and joyful countenances, 

ZeBIRA CHICKERING, a truckman, and his mo- 
ther, were burned to death in their house on Larch 
Street. The bodies were discovered on the 9th. 

Portland, \gfore the fire, ranked as the fourth or 
fifth city inthe Union in exports. Her progress has 
been rapid for the last twenty years. Every great 
city in the country is showing its sympathy with 
ber loss by forwarding contributions for the benefit 
of the homeless. Montreal, in Canada, has con- 
tributed over $40,000. Thee contributions can not 
be too prompt dr too generens. Every dollar will 
go to the alleviation of real distress. 
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SATURDAY, Jury 28, 1866. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


HE question to be decided in the autumn 
Congressional elections of 1866 is hardly 


less important than that of the Presidential | 


election of 1864. At that time the question 
was whether the Democratic party, whose policy 
had produced the war, whose Southern leaders 
conducted it, and which, as a party, although 
with conspicuous exceptions of certain individual 


Democrats, justified the rebellion and opposed } 


the war measures of the government, should be 
intrusted with the control of the Government. 
The response was prodigious. Every loyal 
State but Kentucky, Delaware, and New Jersey 
sustained the Union party. At this time the 
question is whether the Democratic party, with 
its vendency and policy clearly understood, shall 
determine the conditions upon which the late 
rebel States shall resume their full relations in 
the Union. Is the. Democratic view of the 
situation truer, is the Democratic interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution more just, is the spirit 
of the Democratic party more favorable to jus- 
tice, equal liberty, and reverence for law, than 
those of the Union party. These are the ques- 
tions which ‘must determine our votes in the 
coming elections. 

It may be true—indeed for ourselves we have 
not hesitated to say that it is true—that many 
foolish words have been spoken and some un- 
wise measures adopted by Congress. Nor do 
we care to recriminate and urge that this Con- 
gress has been more fiercely vituperated than 
any of its predecessors. We have not to deal 
at the elections with the politeness or tact 
either of Congress or the Executive, nor in- 
deed with the uniform wisdom of the Con- 
gvessional measures. The point is a funda- 
mental principle. Granting that the action of 
Congress might have been improved in certain 
ways, is it probable that the action of the 
Democratic minority would have been, either 
in detail or in genetal policy, better for the 
peace and union of the country? Had the 
party of that minority been in the ascendent 

‘the test oath would have been repealed; Sena- 


* tors and Representatives like ALEXANDER H. 


and Herscuer V. Jonnson would 
have been admitted ; the Civil Rights Bill would 
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have failed; and in a word, the men who, 
supported by their States, five years ago re- 
signed and withdrew from Congress, and en- 
gaged in the rebellion, would have returned by 
the “‘continuous right” of those States; and 
those who had tried to destroy the Government 
and still declared their right to do so, would 
have voted upon every measure proposed for 
the future security of the Union and country 
against the logical consequences of their doc- 
trines. 
Would this have been a wise policy or safe 
for the country? Yet this is the policy upon 
which the autumn elections are to pronounce. 
The Democratie party holds that, having laid 
down their arms, the States lately in rebellion 
are exactly where they were before. ‘The con- 
sequences of such a doctrine are plain. It as- 
sumes that a combination of States may attempt 
to destroy the Union by war, and that the peo- 
ple of the loyal States wh« defeat the conspir- 
acy in the field can rightfully take no farther 
step whatever to secure thé victory they have 
won, The Union party claims that loyal citi- 
zens, after so long and vital a war, have ex- 
actly the same right to secure their victory 
that they have to win it; and conseqnently 
that when the attempt of a combination of 
States to wrest themselves from the authority 
of the Union fails, none of those States can re- 
sume their full functions in the Union except 
upon such conditions as a truly sagacious/policy 
shall determine. | 

It must be remembered that it is not a ques- 
tion of more or less conditions, but of ayy con- 
dition whatever. ‘The Democratic orators and 
papers ask indeed whether the late insurgents 
have not complied with certain conditions. 
But neither they nor those who have been de- 
feated acknowledge the right to impose them. 
Indeed, the Democratic theory and policy con- 
demn the President equally with Congress, for 
he had no more verbal constitutional authority 
to require assent to the emancipation amend- 
ment than Congress has to require assent to 
the new amendment regulating representation. 
States with what Mr. STePHENns calls ‘‘a con- 
tinuous right” of equality with all other States 
can no more be required to adopt one amend- 
ment than another. The present co-operation 
of the Democratic party with the President, 
therefore, does not spring from love of him but. 
from hate of Congress, and a very natural wish 
of our opposition party to divide the Executive 
and Legislative powers. 

Can a party which holds and proclaims the 
policy which we have described be safely in- 
trusted with the government of the country 
and the settlement of the war? Ought any 
thoughtful and honest citizen, however impa- 
tient he may be of the follies Of certam men, 
to suffer his impatience to blind him to the fact 
that the elections are to decide whether the 
friends and the spirit of Apranam LINCOLN 
shall reorganize the Union, or the friends and 
spirit of Horatio Seymour and VALLANDI- 
GHaM. There are not two parties—there can 
not be. Under the circumstances a Philadel- 
phia candidate must be as fatal to the cause 
of equal rights and just government, and con- 
stitutional peace in this country as a candidate 
of Tammany Hall. Let us improve Congress 
in the ability and good sense of its metabers as 
much as possible. But let all true men be- 
ware of a sophistry which would make Mr. 
Jack Rocers” the leader of a majority in- 
stead of a minority. | 


“FASTENING A QUARREL” UPON 
THE PRESIDENT. 


We are surprised and sorry to see in the 
New York Evening Post an assertion that Con- 
gress has ‘‘ fastened a quarrel” upon the Pres- 
ident. Certainly the facts do not justify the 
statement. 

At the fime of the President’s accession to 
office leading members of Congress had the 
very best reason for believing that he did not 
seriously differ with them or with the great 
body of the Union party. During the follow- 
ing summer the President's speeches to various 
committees from the late insurgent States, and 
such acts as the pardoning of General Hum- 
PHREYS that he might be Governor of Missis- 
‘sippi, created some uneasiness as tending to 
complicate the situation. But the Executive 
action altogethé®.was regarded as an experi- 
ment; and it was undoubtedly supposed by the 
Union party that the whole question ef the re- 
sumption of their full relations in the Union 
by the late insurgent States would be referred 
by the President to Congress, in accordance 
with the views of President Luxcoty, whose 
mild wisdom and generous fidelity to the fun- 
damental principle of the American Govern- 
ment it was hoped and believed his successor 
would follow. ‘‘I distinctly stated,” said Pres- 


ident Linco x, in his last public speeta, 


ing to his action in Louisiana, ‘‘ that this was 
not the only ‘plan which might possibly be ac- 
ceptable; and I also distinctly protésted that 
the Executive claimed no right to say when or 
whether members should be admitted to seats 
in Congress from such States.” . f 

It was not until Congress assembled and im- 
mediately proceeded t~ act upon the subject, 
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that the unpleasant probability of a difference 
and division between the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches became apparent. It then grad- 
ually appeared that the President considered 
the case to be virtually closed; that he thought 
he had a right to require conditions, but that 
Congress had not; that he was of opinion either 
that no security for the future could be taken, 
or that he had taken all that was necessary ; 
and that Congress was only competent to re- 
quire of representatives claiming seats from 


South Carolina, as it did of those appearing | 


from Iowa or New York, that they should take 
the oath. Until this was perfectly evident, this 
paper certainly counseled forbearance and a 
determination of co-operation upon the part of 
Congress. The harmony of the two branches 
of the Government was a point of so great im- 
portance as to be worth a strong effort, even to 
the surrender of unimportant details. Differ- 
ing in theory, we still hoped that some com- 
mon ground of action satisfactory to thg-saving 
Union sentiment of the country might be found. 
This was the hope of wise men in Congress. It 
was only a hope, however, and was abortive. 
Both Mr. Sumner and Mr. Stevens were un- 
questionably rude and exasperating in the terms 
in which they spoke of the President. But had 
they spoken of him as gently as Mr. Raymonp, 
does the Evening Post think the ‘‘ quarrel” could 
have been avoided ? 

Unless, therefore, to disagree with the Pres- 
ident upon the question of the scope of the ex- 
ecutive power, and upon the necessity and true 
constitutional policy of the situation—in a word, 
unless the refusal of Congress to surrender 
its views to the wishes of the President be to 
‘* fasten a quarrel” upon him, it is impossible 
to sustain the charge of the Post. 


TPE FINANCIAL CRISIS ABROAD— 
AND- AT HOME. 


More than two months have ‘elapsed since 
the financial crisis brake out in England, and 
yet failures continue to occur, the bank-rate is 
still ten per cent., and New Yerk correspond- 
ents of London houses are urgently requested 
to remit as largely as possible. The trouble, 
it seems, was more deeply seated than appeared 
at first. Overtrading, in the first place; a 
system of banking which reminds one of our 
wild-cat banks of the West; and a series of 
mercantile and financial operations based upon 
a prevailing belief in the final disruption of the 
United States, seem to have sapped the founda- 
tions of British credit, and gradually created a 
state of things so rotten as to be almost without 
parallel. 

The chief trouble now comes from Bembay, 
where banks and merchants are breaking in 
rapid succession, This is a direct consequence 
of the termination of our war. Bombay rose 
from a third to a first class place of trade in 
consequence of the cessation of cotton exports 
from this country. Merchants accumulated im- 
mense fortunes in a single year. The town 
grew like magic. Its public buildings — all 
erected since 1861—vied with those of the an- 
cient capitals of Europe. It became the best 
market in the world for large diamonds. All 
this was the work of cotton. 
server, noting this magical development of 
wealth and its cause, would have expected a 
reaction. Not so the English, who own Bom- 
bay and control its trade. They were sure that 
the American cotton trade was done forever, 
or at all events for a generation or two, and 
they invested their money in Indian planta- 
tions, mercantile houses, banks, public improve- 
ments, etc., in Bombay, without stint or condi- 
tion. The consequence, when cotton fell 50 


pet cent. in a few weeks, can be readily im- 


agined. One house is mentioned, which lost 
£15 a bale on 30,000 bales—a bagatelle of 
$2,250,000in gold. One after another the great 
houses and banks which grew up on the out- 
break of our war are going down upon the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and are carrying down 
with them their British correspondents. 

As to the limited liability banks of London, 
they seem to have done business with a loose- 
ness which would have horrified even GeorGcE 
Smitn of Chicago. They received money on 
deposit subject to call after a given notice (10 
to 30 days), and allowed 3 @ 5 per cent. in- 
terest. With this money they speculated in 
miscellaneous securities—rebel cotton bonds, 
Peruvian mines, Mexican scrip, Turkish de- 
bentures, Atlantic and Great Western bonds, 
Erie debentures, railroads in Europe, Austra- 
lia, and Africa, telegraphs in India, blockade- 
runners running to Charleston or Wilmington, 
plantations on the Rio de la Plata, and copper- 
mines in New Zealand. Nothing came amiss 
to them. The more prudent among them did 
not actually buy these securities, but lent mon- 
ey on them--which, as the case turned out, 
amounted to the same thing. Any bank clerk 
in New York’ could have foretold the result. 
A day came when the depositors wanted their 
money. Asjalways happens, at that particular 
time there was no market for the miscellaneous 
securities im which these banks had invested 
their capital and their depositors’ money, and 
they went one after another. If such a 
thing had here what homilic: our 


- 


A rational ob- | 


British friends would read us on the unsound- 
ness of American banking, andthe criming| 
misappropriation of other people’s money ! 

A banker in Paris writes to a friend on this 
side to gay that the recent bank failures jp 
London have checked the flow of Continental] 
capital to that centrg, and that were our finan- 
ces on a sounder basis much money would come 
here. We commend the observation to the 
notice of the Secretary of the Treasury. Were 
a United States dollar at the present time re- 
ally worth a dollar, instead of sixty-five cents, 
we should now be receiving a steady flow of 
capital from Europe, and the movement would 
have begun which, sooner or later, will render 
New York the financial centre of the world. 
But how can we expect capital to come here 
when we not only take no measures to reha- 
bilitate our depreciated currency, but actually 
prohibit by statute the only process by which 
it can be restored to its full value? It would 
be folly for Europeans to send money here just 
now. What is money with them is merchan- 
dise with us; a European capitalist sending 
money here to be invested in trade or industry 


necessarily takes the risk of a further depreci- 


ation of the currency ; when he wants his mgn- 
ey back he may find that 25 per cent. ihre 
been lost by an advance in gold which he could 
neither foresee nor prevent. How can we ex- 
pect sagacious capitalists to invest their money 
in a country whose legislatogs know so little of 
political economy that thef try to check im- 
portations by imposing heavy duties on foreign 
manufactures, and at the same time offer ev- 
ery facility for inordinate bank expansion ? 

A careful study of the commercial crisis in 
Europe may not be without profit. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury warned us, in his annual 
report, that without the adoption of measures 
which do not seem in the least likely to be 
adopted, a financial crash was inevitable with- 
in a given period. That opinion is shared by 
all reflecting persons in commercial circles. 
And there are not wanting superstitious people 
to remind us that by some strange accident we 
have had a crisis of late in this country every 
ten years: in 1827, in 1837, in 1847, and in 
1857. These fatalists warn us to set our houses 
in order for the coming year—1867. 

The prediction is entitled to more weight 
than Mr. Mitier’s announcements of the ap- 
proaching end of the world, for the simple rea- 
son that every body sees that we can not go on 
trading and speculating on a paper currency basis 
for many years without a crash. If every body 
expects it to come off next year and prepares 
accordingly, it will be postponed. If Mr. 
M‘Cutioce uses the powers invested in him, 
and locks up currency enough to bring gold 
down and check importations and speculation, 
it may be arrested altogether. But if Mr. 
M‘CuLLocu continues to keep money easy, and 
people generally act as though the crisis were a 
thing in the distant future, it is quite likely 
that the commercial history of the coming year 
may prove as momentous and as full of disaster 
as’ that of any of the past ill-omened ‘‘ sevens.” 


FREE SPEECH. 


WE have a letter from an esteemed corre- 
spondent in a Southern city, informing us that 
the public sentiment of the community in which 
he lives is so averse to his selling Harper’s Week- 
ly that his business has sustained serious injury. 
We are sorry om it, both for the sake of our 
friend and of thé people of his neighborhood. 
A year or two before the war there was a silly 
fellow named HamBLETON, or BuMBLETON, who 
came all the way from Montgomery to New 
York to put down on a black-list all the mer- 
chants in this city who were not friendly to 
** the South”—meaning those who did not be- 
lieve in slavery and support it by their votes 
and acts. Is there a race of HAMBLETONS «rT 
BuMBLEToNs who suppose such folly can result 
advantageously for any body ? 

We do not suppose that the views which are 
advocated by pencil and pen in this paper are 
approve] Dy all who buy and read it any more 
than we approve the opinions or the method or 
the tone of scores of papers that reach us from 
the South, West, and East. But what then? 
We ask any sensible Southern man, however 
heartily he may have supported the rebellion, 
and however sincerely he may detest our opin- 
ions, whether he does not know that hencefor- 
ward the only safety for all of us lies in the 
au “Jest and most positive discussion ? He may 
not choose to read books and papers and mag- 
azines whose sentiments he dislikes, but does 
he seriously believe it advisable that they should 
be suppressed? Is it safe for him or for any 
one that only a literature favorable to what are 
called ‘* Southern” interests and views and prej- 
udices shall be known in his neighborhood ? 
This policy is but a lingering relic of the old 
despotism of slavery, which hung and burned 
and tarred and feathered those who said what 
it did not like to hear, and succeeded in keep- 
ing the mass of the Southern people in that 
profound ignorance which alone made the re- 
bellion possible, Jt is the absurd old attempt 
to ostracize opinion which can have but one re* 
sult, and that is general disaster. 

There are very profound differences of epil- 
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jon in this country upon the most important 
questions. We have our own convictions, and 
we are very sure that our fellow-citizens at the 
South and elsewhere have theirs. When we 
differ, we propose to use every honorable means 
at our command to expose the weakness or the 
danger of our adversary’s opinion. By squib, 
satire, argument, ridicule, and appeal — by 
faithful picture and allegory and caricature we 
intend to bombard and harass whatever seems 
to us opposed to the public welfare. And we 
expect and invit® an equal opposition, which 
we have not failed steadily to receive for a 
twelvemonth past from those who do not like 
our views or our methods of enforcing them. 
But what could be more exquisitely ludicrous 
than for us gravely to advise our friends not to 
buy the Avalanche, or the Examiner, or the New 
Era, or whatever the paper may be, which 
abuses us and the “ North,’’ and to invite all 
loyal Union people not to buy their books of 
Mr. Jonzs or Mr. Surru, for instance, because 
they séll those naughty papers 

If those at the South who do not like certain 
views refuse to have them discussed, they will 
be beaten again and again, and remain forever 
impotent and ridiculous. Wake up, gentle- 
men! It is no longer yesterday. Read the 
papers. Find out what people are thinking of 
and talking about. Stand your ground bravely. 
Don’t give us who oppose you a triumph by 
trying to gag instead of argue. Let every man 
among you at the South, as here at the North, 
say and hear and write and read what he will, 
and we shall all be the gainers. But make up 
your minds, once for all, that the questions 
which divide us are to be settled, and to be 
settled only by the most serious and intense 
discussion. You have never had it in your 
part of the country. No man dared to call his 
soul his own, for instance, in talking about 
slavery. ‘Those who went from other quarters 
to discuss the subject you shot, or hung, or 
rode on rails, or tarred and feathered, or sent 
off by Vigilance Committees. You had it your 
own way. You stopped free speech upon the 
point most vital to your own interests and to 
ours. And you have learned, what will be al- 
ways true in this country wherever a similar 
experiment is tried, that you were merely sit- 
ting on the safety-valve. It is a process which 
may postpone the explosion, but it can not 
prevent it, and it multiplies the havoc a thon- 
sandfold. Don’t feel that you are insulted 
because injustice and a false political philoso- 
phy are zealously attacked, and by every kind 
of weapon. If you think the attack unfair, 
Prove ittso M youthink the pi 
true, defend it. Stand to your guns! “But 
don’t pout and sulk and spite yourselves, like 
foolish children. 


THE OTHER PHILADELPHIA 
. CONVENTION. 


Tue importance of the call of a Convention 
of Southern loyal Union men issued by ral 
A. J. Hamtiitom of Texas and others can not 
be overlooked. It is one of the most promising 
signs of the times, for it reveals the existence 
of two parties in that region. It shows that 
there is a body of citizens there who intend to 
contest the political supremacy of the late rebel 
chiefs, who, since the surrender of Lex, have 
controled political action in their States. 

Thus this manly and heroic call, which is a 
clear voice from the ancient dominion of slav- 
ery in favor of equal rights, is not only full of 
hope in itself, but it immediately defines the 
RanpaLi-Hewpricks Philadelphia Convention 
to be merely a movement, as we stated last 
week, for the reorganization of the Democratic 
party. Governor Orr, an old Democratic and 
Secession leader of South Carolina, Mayor 
Mowrog, of New Orleans, who, on the Fourth 
of July, called the Declaration of Independence 
a lie, and other gentlemen of the same princi- 
ples and sympathy, will be represented in that 
Convention. But those whom neither Gov- 
ernor Orr nor Mayor Mowros nor Judge 
Semmes nor Governor Humpurers could se- 
duce into secession—those whose properties 
were destroyed, whose families were hunted, 
whose friends and neighbors and children were 
hung and shot and tortured and exiled by the 
followers of Orr, Mownorn, Semmes, and 
Houmpurers—these are the men who will be 
represented in the other Convention. 

And it is with them and their friends, with 
the voters against THrockmorTon in Texas, 
and the supporters of free papers jn the South- 
ern States, that the political alliance of the 
Union party must be made, so that the party 
may have an efficient organization in every 
State. Whether the Republican party has 
done its work or not, it is very clear that the 
Union party has not. For it must not be for- 
gotten that those who will send delegates from 
the late rebel States to the Rawpaii-Henpricks 
Convention—that is to say, the Southern and 

the controlling wing of the Democratic party— 
still maintain the sovereignty of States, and 
the consequent constitutional right of seces- 
sion. Whatever individuals may have said, 
the evidence conclusively proves that, while 
the mass acquiesce in the superior power, they 
deny the superier right of the Union. Indeed, 


— 


| they ask, and their friends echo, whether we 


suppose they have changed their views? 

Certainly we do not; and certainly men who 
have not changed the views which, in their 
minds, justified what we hold to be so cause- 
less a war upon the Union can not wisely be 
trusted with the control of the Union. The 
very arguments they use incontestibly prove 
that the most stringent political opposition to 
them is essential to the national welfare. We 
hope, therefore, that the Union National Com- 
mittee will take every step necessary to secure 
the active organized co-operation of that large 
body of American citizens who will be repre- 
sented iin the Convention of the Southern loyal 
Unionists. 


THE CASE OF THE “METEOR.” 


Tue decision of Judge Betrs condemning 
the Meteor is a declaration *t at United States 
ship-owners can not sell .nem to belliger- 
ents with whom we are at The Neu- 
trality Laws of 1818 denounce the “‘ fitting out 
and arming” vessels in our ports against such 
powers. But do they, by implication, fo> they 
certainly do not expressly, forbid such trade? 
This is the point which Mr. Bovutwe ti of 
Massachusetts proposes shall be made perfect- 
ly plain in our laws. 

The Meteor was seized on the 21st of Janu- 
ary last on the charge of being “‘ fitted out” 
in defiance of law. It was not alleged that 
this was being done directly by the owners or 
agents, but that there was an understanding 
between them and certain Chilian agents that 
the ship should be set to Panama and there 
transferred. Of this intention no evidence was 
offered at the trial; but even had it been con- 
clusively proved, is it agreeable to law, to prece- 
dent, amd good policy that such traffic with bel- 
ligerents should condemn the ship ? 

The earlier decisions did not deny the legal- 
ity of the trade. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1822 declared, in the case of 
the Santissima Trinidad, ‘‘ There is nothing in 
our laws or in the law of nations that forbids 
our citizens from sending armed vessels, as well 
as munitions of war, to foreign ports for sale. 
It is a commercial adventure which no nation 
is bound to prohibit, and which only exposes 
the persons engaged in it to the penalty of con- 
fiscation,” of course, by one of the belligerents. 
As lately as 1854 President Pierce, in his an- 
nual M said, ‘‘ The laws of the United 
States dp not forbid their citizens to sall to 
either of'the belligerent powers articles contra- 
soldiers on board their private ships for trans- 
portation.” If this be lawful, can the law be 
infringed by selling to either of them a ship be- 
fore it is fully armed or equipped ? 

Judge Betts reverses the decision of Judge 
Srory im the case of the Santissima Trinidad. 
Doubtless the reversal is agreeable to the De- 
partment, which may wish to urge in an A/la- 
bama controversy our neutral superiority. But 
the strength of that unquestioned superiority 
lies in our long traditions, and it can only be 
weakened by manufactured precedents. It is, 
however, ‘clearly desirable that the point shall 
no longer be left in doubt. Let Congress de- 
termine whether an American citizen may sell | 
a ship adaptable to war to a belligerent with 
whom wei are at peace. 

The fullest and much the ablest review of 
the case of the Meteor was lately communicated 
to the Boston Advertiser by Grorce Bemis, 
one of our most accomplished and patient stu- 
dents of international law. 


A DANGEROUS ARGUMENT. 


Iw his dlosing speech upon the tariff we ob- 
serve that Mr. Morritu spoke of “hired hack 
writers” as “‘ particularly active in defaming 
this matter.” Weare sorry that Mr. MorriLu 
should choose so to describe the papers which 
support free trade ; and why ‘hired hack writ- 
ers?” Suppose that we should say that the 
hired hack representatives in Congress were 
particularly active in defaming the advocates 


of free trade. It would be following a very bad 
example, but it would surely be a very poor 
argument. 


A writer who expresses the conclusions of 
the most acute thinkers upon political economy, 
because his observation and reflection approve 
them, and who has no pecuniary interest which 
could affect his views, ought surely to be safe 
from aspersion of his motives. Such a writer 
might be tempted to retort. If the question 
were of ‘‘hired” advocacy, he might inquire 
whether Mr. Taappevs Stevens or Mr. Gris- 
WOLD were interested in the iron manufacture, 
whether Mr. GrInnELL were a wool-grower, 
whether Mr. Rice were interested in paper, 
and whether Mr. Morrixz held any stock in 
marble quarries or works. This kind of argu- 
ment is a two-edged sword. It cuts before and 
behind. It is quite as likely to wound the as- 
sailant as the assailed. 

In the same style the tariff papers call the 
free trade journals “hired presses,” ‘‘ purchased 
journalists,” “‘ political liars,” ‘paltry pettifog- 
gers in the importing interest,” ‘dumb dogs 


of free trade,” while the free traders retaliate 


by calling the tariff ‘‘ monstrous,” ‘* plunder,” 
robbery,” ‘swindling compromise,” ‘‘atro- 
cious swindle.” This is absurd. The impres- 
sion conveyed by each side is that the other is 
venal, and the argument is consequently incal- 
culably weakened. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Morriu is sincerely persuaded that pro- 
tection is the true policy for thiscountry. But 
if, upon that abstract question, this journal or 
any other disagrees with him, is it necessarily 
because the writers are “ hired hacks,” or “‘ pal- 
try pettifoggers,” or “‘ liars,” or “dogs?” May 
it not be because they are just as competent to 
have and able to maintain an opinion as Mr. 
MorritL? Good manners never hurt a good 
cause. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


July 10: 

In the Senate, Mr. Trumbull called up the House bill 
fixing the number of Judges of the Supreme Court and 
changing the judicial districts, and moved an am 
which was agreed to, reducing the number of associate 
judges to six. The bill provides: 

Sec. 1. That hereafter the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall consist of one Chief Justice and eight Associ- 
ate Justices. 

Sec. 2. That the First and Second Circuits shall re- 
main as now constituted; that the districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware shall constitute t 
Third circuit; that the districts of Maryland, West Vir- 

vV North th Carolina shall 


sh constitute the circuit; that the districts of 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and Tennessee shall consti- 
tute the Sixth circuit; that the districts of Indiana, Ili- 


and Arkansas shall constitute the Eighth cireuit; and the 
districts of California, Oregon, and Nevada shall consti- 
tute the Ninth cireuit. ‘ 

The amendment which Mr. Trumbull was instructed 
by the Judicial Committee to offer : “That no 
vacancy in the office of Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court shall be filled by appointment until the number of 
associate justices shall be reduced to six, and hereafter the 
said Supreme Court shall consist of the Chief Justice of 
the United States and six associate justi any four of 
the said court shall 


ns are as fol- 


to a e Com- 
the Reoate and House of 
which by direct- 


such 

made by the commission of nine in their report to Robert 

Ould, United States District A for the District of 

Columbia, on the twenty-first day of January, eighteen 

hundred and sixty-one, such private 
for carryin 


report next December. 
July 18: 

In the Senate, the Niagara Ship Canal bill was 
poned until December next by a vote of 24 1 

In the House, the bill making a tions for the 
civil expenses of government was n up — 
other amendments passed was one $10, 
for additional station-houses and life- along the coast 


bill, which is a partial revision of the one lately recom- 
mi 


tted.—The Pennsylvania contested election case being 
under consideration, a resolution retaining Mr. Dawson in 
his seat was ad 
July 14: 


In the Senate, the House resolution to appoint a joint 
committee on the subject of retrenchment, to sit during 
the recese, was adopted with amendments so as to apply 
to the military and naval as well as civil service, and 
charging the committee to inquire into the expediency of 

the method of appointment to civil office so that 
it can not be used for y purposes. 

In the House, the bill authorizing the construction of 
bridges across the Mississippi was passed. 


16: 
Houses, the vetoing the 
Freedmen's Bureau Bill, was read, and with most precipi- 
tate haste the bill was passed over the veto: in the House 
by 104 to 88; in the Senate, 33 to 12. 


RUPTURE IN THE CABINET. 


Postmaster-General Dennison in 
the Cabinet July 11, Three days afterward resigna- 
tion was and the First Assistant-Postmaster, 
A. W. Randall, was nominated to succeed him. Attor- 
ney - has followed Dennison's example 

following is the correspondence r. - 
bison President : 


“ Wasurmoron, D: C , July 11, 1866. 
“ Sra,—I the honor to tender yon 
resignation of the office 


do so chiefly because of the difference of —— between 
us in regard to the proposed amendment of the ( onstitu- 


| 


tion, which I a and the movement for the Conven. 
tion to be at Philadelphia on the 14th proximo, ts 
which I am . My confidence in the patriotiem of 


the Union Republican Party, and conviction that upon 
its permanent control of the Government depend, in a 
large measure, the peace and happiness of the country, 
will not oo of my holding an equivocal attitude in re- 
a of rsonal regard and 

= you of my pe and appreciation 

Cones ome I have received from you, I am, 
“ 
ery 


yours, etc., 
“'W. Dennison 
“To the President.” 
“ Vawsron, 
Wasurneron, D. C., July 14, 1866. 
Srr,— Your of the office of Postmaster. 


General, tendered in your letter of the 11th inst., is here- 
by accepted. Fully appreciating your kind assurances of 
personal regard, I am. very truly and respectfully, yours, 
ANDREW JOHNSON. 
“ To Hon. William Dennison, Washington, D.C.” 
NEWS ITEMS. 

General Dix has written a letter to Senator Doolittle. 

fully indorsing the Philadelphia Convention. / 


The vote in West Virginia on the amendment to the 
State Constitution has been officially declared as follows: 


Generals Steadman and Fullerton were to leave Galves- 
ton on the 12th for New Orleans. They have visited por- 
tions of the interior of Texas, and express satisfaction with 
the former and present management of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 


Southern papers exhibit a very general disposition on 
the part of the people to respond to the address for the 

ve abama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. 

Senator-elect Patterson, and Reprer+ntatives-elect Coop- 
er, Campbell, Leftwich, Taylor, and Thomas have isened 
an address to the people of Tennessee, urving them to send 
delegates to the National Union Convention to assemble in 
Philadelphia on the 14th of August. 

The Savannah Board of Aldermen has adopted an ordi- 


nance ting colored persons from entering the pub- ~ 


lic unless nurses having white children with them. 
Policemen at the gates will enforce the order. 

The army raised in the Revolution, {rom 1775-to 1783, 
amounted to 281,791, the militia adding oné-half that 
force, and the navy consisted of four v In 1813 the 
regulars numbered 32,360, the volunteers 6000, the militia 
80,000, and the navy consisted of 8 frigates and 170 gun- 
boats. In 1815 we had 276. vessels, with 1636 guns. In 
March, 1865, we had 684 ships-of-war, with 4477 guns; 
and the aggregate number of men raised for the Urion 
armies, to put down the rebellion, was 2,688,000. If to 
the above be added the quotas constituting the Confeder- 
ate armies, it will be found that the grand sggregate 
reached men at arms—the largest force ever 
yet put on a war footing iu any one country, ia 
of the world, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR IN GERMANY. 


Tue Prussians on the 3d of July gained a signal and de- 
cisive victory over the Austrian army at Sudowa. During 
the last three days of June there appears to have been 
some pretty severe ee ae the two armies in 
the northeastern corner of . 

Crown Prince, with _ 


of Skalitz and Trautenau. 
advance of the Prussian army, in Bohemia on ti. 
284 of June. The Prince Royal, erick Charies, co-op- 
erated. Steadily the Prussians gained ground, forcin: 
Benedek back from the frontier toward Prague. The foi- 
lowing official dispatch from the Crown Prince bears date 


in Josephstadt, which « 

forces under his command were th 
He therein requested General Benedek to send him two 
freeh Brigades in order that his vide ht bivouac un- 


y exhausted. 


der their protection, and acknowl! t they would 
not be able to fight on the followingday. The Fifth Prus- 
sian Corps was therefore opposed on the 28th and 29th by 
the Corps of the Archduke Leopold and General Testetics. 

“* The fighting on these two days extended overa much 
seme than on the 27th. The Austrian Corps under 

Gablenz was completely broken up. Resides in- 
numerable prisoners, 20 guns, five colora, and two stand- 
ards we - to the Corps of General Gablenz, fell into 
the hands of Prussian troops." 

On the 29th of June the Prussians stormed the town of 
Giteschin, and compelled the Austrians to fall back to Jo- 
sephstadt and Kiniggritz. This victory secured the junc- 
tion of the two Prussian armies, against which Benedek con- 
centrated the whole of the Austrian and the Saxon forces. 
Four days afterward, on the 3d of July, a great and decisive 
battle was fought at Sudowa, in which the Austrians were 
totally defeated, losing no less than 14,000 prisoners. Be- 
fore this great battle the Austrian loss was estimated at 
40,000 men. Austria, after this crushing defeat, agreed 
to cede Venetia to the Emperor of France, asking his me- 
diation. Napoleon at once communicated with the bei- 
ligerents, proposed an armistice. The replies of It 
and Prussia to this proposition have not yet been receive 
The London Times, before it had the news of the bat- 

at Sudowa, writes as follows: “ The war in Bohemia 
awful work. The Aus we are told, lost 15,000 
men in their various encounters with the army under the 
Crown Prince of Prussia; they had 25,000 put hors de 
combat in their vain attempts to arrest the progress of 
the army under Prince Frederic Charles — altogether 
40,000 men in five days. The prisoners are computed at 
15,000, leaving 25,000 for the dead and wounded. Whole 
battalions 


have been annihilated; whole corps—the Clam- 


the Gablenz, and the Saxon corps, no less than 
the Kalick so utterly broken up as to be 
unable to reappear in action for some time. Benedek’s 
army has fallen back behind the Elbe, taking up its por! 
the fortresses of Josephetadt and 
greatly disheartened and disorganized, according to the 
account of Anstrian officers re in Prussian },. nds. 
The desertion of Italian the Austrian nuks 


F 


is on the increase.” 
ENGLAND. 


The new ministry under Lord Derby has been formed, 
which is constituted as follows: — 

Premier— 

Chancellor of the Exc —Mr. Disraeli. 

Foreign . 


Colondal Secretary—Lord rvon. 

Secretary for India—Lord Cranborne, 

af the Admiral John Pakington, 

Mirst 

President of the Council— of Buckingham 
Seal—Lord Malmesbary. 


Lord Lieutenant of [reland—Marquis of Abercorn. 

President of the 1of Trade—Sir Stafford North- 
cote. 

President of Poor Law Board— . : 
The Helena was married on the Sth instant. 
SPAIN. 

The inearrection in Madrid was 
ive sanguinary. The soldiers masshered their offi. 
cers, and distributed arms to the who threw 


Then came the trials by drum-head court-martia!, and the 
shooting in the insurrection. Thirty or 
more non-commissioned officers were shot the first day, 
have been suppressed. 
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the amendment, 6923 
} 
constitute the Fourth circuit; the districts of Geor- } ey / 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas at 
| 
nois, and Wisconsin shall constitute the Seventh circuit ; 
that the districts of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas ; 
hold one term annually at the seat of government, and os 
such adjourned or special terms as they may find neces- j 
sary for the dispatch of business." Mr. Trumbull called — “s 
up the bill for enlarging the public grounds surrounding 4 
the Capitol, which was passed. Its provisio 
lows : 

That the public grounds surrounding the Capitol shall 
be enlarged 
mittee on Public + 
Representatives 
ed to be deposited in 
Interior, by extension between Street Kast and First 
Street West, in the a ie Northwardly, to 
the south side of North B Street, and southwardly to 
the north side of South B Street, including, in addition to 3: 
#0 much of the reservations, avenues, and streets as are i 

fer such extension, the two squares designated 4 
on the pian of the City of Washington as Noo. 687 and 688 . | 
Bec, $ Provides that's shal be the duty of the > 
owner or owners days’ ip the . 
ite ensh 
Sixth Austrian Corps, under Tie. 
ter was found addreased by the to General k, ’ 
property so p to be paid to the owner or owners es 
thereof out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ; 
appropriated, on the requisition of said Secretary. Pro- Sw 
vided that before such payment shall be made the owner j 
i or owners of the property purchased shall, by good and . is 
sufficient deed or deeds, in due form of law, and approved ' 
by the Attorney-General of the United States, fully release 
and convey to the United States all their and each of their 
several and respective rights in said titles to such lands 
and property so purchased. 

The third section authorizes the appraisement of such ya 
property, if the Secretary of the Interior and the owners Ee 
shall be unable to agree as to price. 

The seventh section appropriates fifty thousand dollars \ 
for filling up and enlarging the public grounds as pro- 
posed. 

In the House, the Tariff bill was passed, 94 to 53. | ' 
July 11: > 

In the Senate, the bill regulating the time and manner : 
of electing United States Senators was passed, 25 to 11. ‘ 
The bill does away with voting by ballot, and requires an 
open or viva voce vote in all cases.—A resolution vesting n ; 
the right and privileges and exclusive use of the Atlantic | 
telegraph cable in the American Atlantic Company of New 
York was passed. 

July 13: 
In the Senate, the Tariff bill was received from the 
ee House, and was referred to the Committee on Finance, to 
of New Jersey, between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Har- | 
bor, and $5000 for repairing and perting the light-house . 
at Tucker’s Beach, on the coast of New Jersey. The bill 
was then passed by the House.—Mr. Morrill, from the : 
Committee on Ways and Means, reported a new tariff re 
/ 
| 
| 
‘ 
barricades. Several officers of high rank were wounded 
—many of a lower grade were killed. There was artil- } 
lery firing in the streets for several hours. The killed 
and wounded are said to have amounted to 1000 or 1200. § 
y ai 
effect upon your me acceptance. in thus 
withdrawing from the Cabinet it is proper to say that I é j 
j 
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GENERAL DELLA MARMORA. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
PRUSSIA. 


Freperic WILLIAM NxcHoLas CHARLES, 
the Crown Prince and heir-apparent to the 
throne of Prussia, is the son of King W1L1- 
1AM I., who ascended the throne in 1861, 
succeeding his insane brother Freperic 
Wirturam IV. The present King was born 
in 1797, and is consequently 69 years old. 
The Crown Prince is 35 years old, having 
been born in 1831. At the age of 17 he 
was sent to the University of Bonn. His 
University career being ended, he was re- 
called to Berlin and commenced his milita- 
ry career as a private in the Guards. The 
Prussian princes must serve from the pike 
up. He soon received the command of a 
company. After a while he was sent on 
his travels, and spent some time in Italy. 
Going to England, he married the Princess 
Royal in 1858. About this time King 
Freperic WILLIAM having become inca- 
pacitated, the father of the Crown Prince 
became Regent. As Lieutenant-General 
and Commander of the Second Army Corps, 
the Crown Prince made the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein campaign, but was not engaged in 
any action. He, however, shared in all the 
hardships of his troops during that winter 
campaign, and achieved in consequence a 
great popularity with his troops, and ac- 

the reputation of 


plished soldier. Upon the conclusion of 
this war he returned to his post as Stadt- 
holder of Pomerania. When the present 
war was determined upon he was appointed 
General and Governor of Silesia, and com- 
mander of the Second Army Corps. 


ITALIAN GENERALS. 


WE give on this page portraits of the 
principal Italian Generals belonging to the 
army ander the more immediate supervi- 
sion of King Vicror EMANUEL. 

General DuraNpo commands the First 
Corps, which did the fighting at the battle 
of Custozza. This army corps is composed 
of the first division, commanded by the 
Piedmontese General CerALE; of the sec- 
ond, by General PIANELLE, a Neapolitan, 
of great military skill, and the last Minis- 
ter of War of Francis II. The third di- 
vision is commanded by General BriGNoNE 
(head-quarters at Castiglione della Stivi- 
ere). BriGNonr is a member of the Italian 
Parliament, and has the well-deserved rep- 
utation of being one of the ablest Generals 
in thisarmy. The fourth division is under 
the leadership of a famous Garibaldian Gen- 
eral—famous, because he was a Roman 
Catholic priest, and still more so for the 
courage he displayed in the defense of Ven- 


ice in 1848-49 %nd in the Neapolitan cam- 
paign of 1860. Duranpo was a comrade 
of CIALpi1 in Portugal and Spain. 

The Second Corps is commanded by Gen- 
eral CuccutArt, whose portrait is not given. 

General DELLA Rocca commands the 
Third Corps. He is a man of great milifry 
and scientific talents. Four divisions be- 
long to this army corps: The seventh, un- 
der the command of Brx1o, the well-known 
and audacious General of GARIBALDI; the 
eighth, under General Cuaia, formerly 
Minister of the Marine in MinGuettt’s Cab- 
inet; the ninth, under Govone, the able 
General who was the negotiator of the Prus- 
sian-Italian treaty at Berlin; and the six- 
teenth and last division, under the leader- 
ship of Prince Humpert of Savoy, the eld- 
est son of Victor EMANUEL. 

The strongest and most powerful Corps 
of all is the Fourth, under the command of 
CiaLpis1. This corps seems destined to 
accomplish great deeds, and it may be al- 
most considered as an independent one. 


CiALDu11 is to the regular army what Gar- 
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He was born in November, 1804, and is 
now in his sixty-second year. At twelve 
years of age, an orphan, he entered the 
military school of Turin, left it in 1823 as 


1831 he became Captain, and soon after- 

ward Major, and from that time began zeal- 

ously to work in the remodeling and recon- 

struction of the branch of the service to 
which he belonged. He visited most of the 
European and other military schools, and 
returned to Piedmont to give a decisive and 
profitable impulse to reform in the Sardini- 
an army. In 1848 he proved himself an 
able and trust-worthy officer. CHARLES 
ALBERT dispatched him to Venice in order 
to support MAntx, but between the latter 
and La Marmora there was but small cord- 
iality and confidence, and the Sardinian 
soldier was recalled to command a division 
under DuRANDO, and was replaced at Ven- 
ice by General Perr. On the heights of 
Pastrengo, April 2, 1848, he attacked very 
unexpectedly the Austrian rear-guard, and 
by this happy stroke enabled the Piedmont- 


CROWN PRINCE FREDERIC WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA. 


{BALDI is to the volunteers. General Pro- 
LA, a very able officer indeed, acts as C1aL- 
pin’s chief of the staff; while Prince 


Covonxa, Count p’Este, Count 
| mitting exertions of this military reformer. 


Serristor:, Count and Count 
BorromMEo—five of the most illustrious no» 
blemen of Italy—are among his staff-offi 

cers and aids-de-camp. Five divisions, and 
perhaps the most brilliant, form this corps. 
‘They are the eleventh, under General Count 
Casanova; the twelfth, commanded by 
General Ricrortt1, undoubtedly one of the 


»most distinguished artillery generals of Eu- 


rope; the thirteenth, under General Mez- 
ZACAPO, a Neapolitan; the fourteenth, un- 
der General Cutaprera; the fifteenth, 
under Mepici, a Garibaldian General of 
great repute. General Count MAURICE DE 
Sonnax, the hero of Montebello, commands 
the reserve of cavalry, and General Matrer 
that of the artillery. 
The following detailed sketch of General 
Marmora, Victor EMANUvEL’s chief 
of staff, is from the Pall Mall Gazette of 
| June 27: 
‘¢‘ ALPHONSE FERRERO DELLA MARMORA, 


whose family belongs to the Piedmontese | 


branch of the Acctagvoit of Florence, is | 


the youngest but one of the sixteen chil- 
«dren of the Marquis CeLustur DELLA Mar- 


ese to recover themselves. This latter feat 


| brought him some favor with CHARLEs 


ALBERT, who up to that time had been rath- 
er bored, and even irritated, by the unre- 


After the reverses of the Piedmontese arms 
the revulsion of feeling at Milan evinced by 
an excitable populace was very great. The 
King’s person was in danger ; he was, as it 
were, a prisoner in the Palazzo Greppi, and 
it is not too much to say that the agitation 
was chiefly conquered by the faithful and 
resolute courage displayed on that occasion 
by La Marmora. He was immediately 
made Brigadier- General and chief of the 
staff under CHRZANOWSKI, who was then 
under the King and commanded the army. 

‘* La MARMORA soon resigned, and while 
on a mission in Tuscany received intelli- 
gence of the disasters in Lombardy, with 
orders to return instantly. He arrived too 
late to witness Novaro. The abdication of 
CHARLES ALBERT quickly followed, and 
as soon as ViGror EMANUEL succeeded he 
made La Marmora Lieutenant-General 
and Minister of the War Department. The 
latter post he had already twice filled, the 
first time for about three weeks, the second 


for about as many days; and now he saw 


before him a task which nature had quali- 


morA, whose wife was a Mdlle. pz Berze. | fied him to perform well. The army was 


commissioned officer in the artillery; in ° 


GENERAL CIALDINI. 


jiterally almost demolished, and what re- 


mained of it was by no means the best part. 
It was necessary to purge it of all that 
swarm of refugees who, poor, discontented, 
and in debt, resorted to the army from the 
least creditable of motives. The Hunga- 
rian, Polish, and French soldiers formed an 
extremely explosive and untrustworthy el- 
ement, and in time of peace demoralized 


the regular troops not a little. Discipline . 


was lax, and habits of irregularity, insub-. 
ordination, and a great confusion of ideas 
on the subject of property prevailed; the 
men were ill clothed, ill armed, and there 
was little money with which to mend mat- 
ters. All this did not deter La MARMoRA; 
he performed his work with a severity, res- 
olution, and industry which was expected 
from him, but also with a patience and cau. 
tion in giving needless offense which had 
hardly been hoped for. As soon as Pied- 
mont embarked in the Crimean war La 
MARMORA enjoyed the legitimate fruits of 
his labor. He resigned his port-folio and 
received the command of the contingent 
forces. His services at that period will be 
recent in the public mind, as also his ex- 
, which were not less considerable, in 
. It is somewpat suggestive that La 
RA was in 1861 charged with a spe- 
@abemission to Berlin as embassador ex- 


command of the 9d corps of the army, but 
he and General Fawyrt could not come to an 
amicable understanding on military mat- 
ters, and La Marmora abruptly resigned. 
It was not without much difficulty that he 
was prevailed on to become Prefect of Na- 
ples, the population of which was at that 
time ‘in a state of transition so-called, but 
in reality utter disorder, anarchy, and reac- 
tionary conspiracies.. His best friends do 
not accuse him of a too suave, easy, and 
politic temper; it can not be said that he 
was successful in this office, and to judge 
by results his two years there were a dis- 
tinct failure. The camp and the barracks, 
not the town, are the proper field for his 
capabilities. He assisted in the repression 
of the riots in September, 1864, which arose 
on account of the change of capital to Flor- 
ence, and has since then generally held a 
place in the Italian Cabinet. He has now 
once more resigned his post to follow his 
king to battle. He is understood to be a 
sincere admirer of Louis NAPoLEos, to 
whom his appointment was ascertained to 
be acceptable. M. Ricasoxs, who replaces 
him in the Ministry, is supposed to have 
more English tendencies. In person Gen- 
eral MArmorA is tall and slight, remark- 
ably florid for an Italian in complexion. 


— 
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FAR AT SEA. - 
I. 
An!” says, “you've been a hard and a bitter 
mother to me; and yet it goes again the grit to turn 


one’s back upon you. I’ve toiled on, and lived hard, 


and yet you've always showed me a cold, cruel 
face :” and as I said that, feeling quite heart-sick, I 
leans my elbows on the side o’ the ship, and my chin 
on my hands, and has a long, long look at the old 
country as we was leaving—perhaps to see no more, 

I looked round, and there stood plenty, a 
and sad, with all the lines of sorrow marked in the! 
foreheads, while I could see lips trembling and 
breasts working with the pain they could hardly 
keep down. And then I don’t know how it was, 
but it seemed to me that we thought together the 
sane sad things, and that I knew their thoughts 
and thes knew mine. There was all the old life— 
plain as could be; and then came the long, long 
struggle with sickness, and death, and want; and 
I knew that people said such poor folk should 
not marry, and many another bitter word, as if it 
was wrongful to love and try to be happy. The 
wind whistled through the ropes above our heads, 
and the clouds seemed gathering, too, in our hearts, 
for though the bitterness was gone I could see plen- 
ty of sorrow and sadness all around. 

“Won't do, my lad!” I says, rousing up, and 
wetting both hands as if | meant work; and then I 
goes down in the steerage to try and make things a 
bit comfortable, for you see all the poor things were 
in a most miserable state. Some was ill, some 
down-hearted, some drunk and foolish, some drunk 
and noisy, some drunk and quarrelsome. Then 
there was children crying, and women scolding, and 
altogether it was any thing but a cheering prospect 
for the night—for, as you may say, we weren’t shook 


down into shape yet. 
“‘ Good time coming!” I says, cheerily; and hav- 


ing no young ones of my own, I set to to help them” 


as had. I got hold of a young shaver—about two 
and a half, I should think—and he was a-letting go 


’ right away, as if he'd got al] the trouble in the ship 


in his precious young head. But he soon turned 
quiet, playing with my knife, and all at once I finds 
as he’d niade a hammock o’ me, and had gone off as 
sound asachurch. During the next three days its 
mother was very ill, poor thing, and I had to regu- 
larly mind the little one; and I did, too. 

Well, ‘tisn’t a very pleasant life in the steerage 
of au emigrant ship bound for New Zealand, ’spe- 
cially if the weather’s a bit rough; and so we found 
it. For the next morning, when I went on deck, 
there was a stiff breeze blowing, the ship heeling 
over; and as I thought the night before so it was— 
there was nothing in sight but waves all round. 
One sailor did point to something which he said was 
home, but it might eve been a cloud. 

The fourth night had come, and as I lay in my 
berth listening to the ‘“‘ wash, wash” of the water 
past the side of the ship, the creaking and groaning 
of the timbers, and every now and then the heayy 
bump of a Wave the side, | codkdaS-elp 
thinki.g what a little there was between us and 
death: and somehow o? other the serious thoughts 
that came kept me wide awake. 

it was two bells, I think they call it—for they 
don’t count time as we do ashore—when all at 
once I could hear as there was a great bustle up on 
deck, w' ere all through the watches of the night 
every thi..g is mostly very quiet. Then there came 
a good e« “of tramping about and running to and 
fro; 41g. *s out of my berth, slips on one or two 


thit..s, and .oes cautiously up the ladder and gets } 


m. head above the hatchway, and then in a mo- 
uent | saw what was up, and it gave me such a 
shock that I nearly let go my hold and fell back 
into the steerage. There was a thick cloud of smoke 
issuing out from between the hatches, right in the 
centre of the ship; and almost before I could thor- 


- oughly realize it all. or make myself believe as it 


was trne, a woman ran shrieking along the deck in 
her night-dress, and calling out those fearful words 
on board ship: 

‘ Fire! fire! fire!” 

ilundreds of miles from land, standing on a few 
nailed-together pieces of wood, and them burning 
beneath your feet. 

I couldn't help it: all my bitter feelings of being 
ill-used came back, and I says to myself: 

‘*- Your usual luck, mate ; wouldn’t be you if you 
weren't unfortunate. But never mind; you have 
your choice—fire or water.” And then I thought of 
the danger, and I ketches myself such a thump in 
the chest, and rolls up my sleeves, and goes up to 
the captain as was busy giving his orders. 

‘‘ What shall I do?” I says. 

‘‘Pump!” he shouts; *‘and fetch a dozen more 
u 

Lord bless you! I had ’em up in no time from 
among the crying women ; and I found time, too, to 


' get the women and children up on deck in the poop, 


which was furthest from the hatches, where the 
smoke kept pouring out; besides which the-wind 
took it away from them. 

There was plenty of shrieking and screaming at 
fest; but they had got the right man in the right 
place when they chose that captain, for he runs 
t the poop, where all the shivering things was 
a-stancdi g, and with a few words he quiets them. 
Then he runs to the men as was scuffling about, 
bere, there, and every where, and gets them all to- 
gether: and then at last he gets a line of fellows 
with be. kets, a lot more at the pumps, and some 
more at the little engine as was there; and then, 


when all was ready, and every man standing still at 


his post, hé goes with some more to the hatches and 
drags up a couple, when up rése a regular pillar of 
fife and smoke, with a snaky, quiet Movement, and 
in & moment every face was lit up, and there was 
qu:® tar out to sea. Sails, cord- 
age, Masts, every’ seemed turned into gold. 
For a moment I coultin't help forgetting the danger, 


and thinking what a beautiful sight it was; when - 


directly after there was a regular ringing cheer, the 
efgine and pumps went “ clang-clany,” and the wa- 
ter-was teemed into the burning hold from bucket 
and engine-nozzle. 
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How the water hissed and sputtered! while vol- 
umes of smoke and steam rushed up where it had 
been all flame but a moment before, and as we saw 
this we cheered; but we'd nothing to cheer for; it 
was only the fire gathering strength; and then, as 
though at the water we poured in, iticame 
dashing, and crawling, and running up, licking the 
edges of the hatchway, and setting on fire the tar- 
paulins at the sides, and then it began to shoot and 
leap up as if to catch at the cordage and sails. 

“Pour it in, my, lads,” shouted the captain. 
“Don’t be afraid; we sha’n't run short of water, 
like they do at your London fires.” . ; 

‘* No,” says a chap on my side; “and there ain’t 
no running away into the next street.” 

Then I saw the captain run to the man at the 
wheel, and he changed the course ef the ship, so 
that all the smoke and flame went over the side; 
and then at it we went, sending in the water at a 
tremendous rate, but to all appearance it did no 
good—not a bit. ; 

“Now, my lads,” says the captain, “ with a will ;” 
and then we cheered again; and that noble fellow 
stood with the engine-nozzle in his hand, leaning 
right over the fiery hole, where the flames darted 
out, scorching him, and there he stood battling with 
them, and aiming the water where he thought best. 

You see I stood close aside him, so that I could 
see all as he did—a brave fellow—and it was hot, 
too. You know I was taking the buckets as they 
were passed to me, and sending the water in witha 
regular splash as far as I could svery time; and the 

tain nodded at me every now and then, and, 
**'Well done!” he says, when it was him as ought 
to have had the praise. : 

It was like locking down into the mouth of a fur- 
nace; and, as far as I could see, we might just as 
well have been playing with a couple of boy’s squirts; 
but I knew enough of duty to feel what I ought to 
do; and though I’d have liked to have been aside 
the wife to comfort her, my duty was to stand'there 
& pouring in that there water till I couldn’t de it no 
longer; and the more it didn’t seem no good, the 
more I warmed yu tinate like—and megnt to 
try ; for I didn’t see any fun in being beaten off by 
a few flames and sparks, while the look as I got now 
and then from the captain went right through me, 
and in went the water. 

all at once a lot of the sailors stops pumping, and 
one shouts out : 

“**Tain’t no good, mates. Boats out!” 

But he hadn’t hardly said it before I saw the cap- 
tain dart back; and then there was a bright light 
as the copper branch ofthe hose-pipe flashed through 
the air, and then down came the sailor on the deck. 

“* Back to your work, men,” sang out the captain ; 
“‘and let a man go to the boats if he dares!” And 
then they stood hanging about, muttering, anf one 
Dutch chap pulls out a knife. Just at the same 
minute, too, a couple of the sailors as had been 
handing me the buckets strikes work too, a-saying 
they’d be hanged ff they'd stop there and be frizzled. 
shat she as they liked it would 
to the boats, while the"poor womer and children 
were left to burn; so what did I do but I ups with 


right on the topof number one’s head ; as to t’other 
—he was a little chap, and I’m six foot and pretty 
strong—I gets hold of him by the scruff of the:neck 
and strap of his trowsers, and afore he knew where 
he was I had him up in the air and over the hole 
where the flames were pouring up, and so close, too, 
that he could feel the scorching; and then—I ain’t 
much given to swearing, but I rapped out some- 
thing fierce, that if he didn’t work I'd hurl him in. 
Lord, you should have heard what a shriek there 
was as the fellow twisted about like an eel tp get 
away, and then I put him a little nearer; when he 
begged and prayed to be put down, and he’d work 
till he dropped; and then up comes the captain, for 
he’d bolted off into the cabin, but now rushed out 
again with a revolver in each hand. | 

‘* Well done, my man,” he shouts to me, for he 
saw what I did; and then he gives me one of the 
pistols, and swore he'd shoot the first man as dis- 
obeyed, and I’m blessed if I didn’t believe he would, 
if they’d have tried it on; but they didn’t, but be- 
gan pumping away like mad again, and we two went 
to work pouring in the water, while I’m sure [ heard 
a regular groan from the captain, though his face 
was like a bit 0’ wood. 

This didn’t take above five minutes ; but I believe 
it lost us the ship, though we had seemed to make 
such a little impression when we turned on the wa- 
ter. But five minutes at such atime was ruin; the 
flame rose higher and higher, and the heat was aw- 
ful ; so that do what we would, we were beat back, 
and instead of a quiet crawling flame now there 
was a regular roar, and the wind set toward the 
great fiery tongues in a fierce draught. 

** Stick to it, my man,” says the captain, in a low 
voice. ‘* It’s our only chance.” | 

And I wouldn't give much for i 

in the same tone. 
‘Hush !” he says ; and then to the men, “ Pump 
away, my lads!” | 
: They pumped away cine and kept try- 
ing on a cheer; but it goon) be seen with half 
an eye that the ship’ must go, for the figmes darted 
up, and, almost before you knew it, the rigging was 
on fire, and the tongues like leaping from rape to 
rope, till the tarry things blazed furiously, right up 
to the mainmast-head, and little fiery drops of - 
ing tar kept falling on to the deck, or cissing into 
the sea; while for far enough off, out into the dark 
night, the great flaky sparks went flying along, for 
all the world like a beautiful golden snow-stormn. 
There,” says the captain, throwing down the 
copper branch with which he had played on the fire, 
and shaking his fist right in the flames, so that they 
must have burned it, “there,” he says, savagely, 
“I've fought it out with you, and you’ve beat! 
Now for life saving !”’ 

And then, quietly and coolly, he had one boat 
lowered down, with the first’ mate in and a créw of 
sailors, and the shrieking women and children low- 


ered in, while the quiet ones he kept back. Then 


there was a water-cask and a lot of biscuit-bags 
thrown in, and that boat, well loaded, pushed off on 
the calm sea, and lay to, watching us. Then the 
second mate was ordered into the second boat, with 
a crew of sailors; water and bags of biscuit were 
thrust in; and then, well loaded with women and 
children, and one or two ef the men passengers, 
that was carefully lowered down, unhooked, and 
pushed off. 

The other two boats were not swung over the 
sides, but lay between the masts of the ship, right 
in ‘the middle of the deck, and were full of stores 
and odd things put there to be out of the way ; but 
the captain and men left soon had tackling fastened 
te the boat that was nght in front of the fire, and it 
was hauled up, swung clear, and lowered down with 
a couple of men in, and they rowed it back to the 
hinder part of the ship, while we who had been 
launching it had to make 1a regular dash through 
the flames, which now extended nearly across the 
deck. One man, however, did not dare come 
through, but plunged overboard and swam after the 
beat till he was took in. 

“* Now then,” said the captain; and the rest of 
the women were slung down. 

I did not mean to go as long as I could help the 
captain ; and then half a dozen of the men passen- 
gers were lowered down, and they were just going 
to shove off, when I shouts\out: 

‘* Stop!” and the captain turns round angrily to 
me; and I says, ‘‘ No water!” 

Sure enough they had none, and a little cask that 
stood on the deck was slung down, and they were 
going to shove oft again, when I heard a shriek as 
went through and through me, and saw a bright 
glare; the man at the rudder leaned over, while at 
the same moment there was a roar and a rush of 
fearful light, and the great mainmast blazing from 
top to bottom, and covered with burning rope and 
canvas, toppled over toward where the boat lay, for 
the fire had been eating into it below deck for long 
enough. It was all in a moment, and like the flash- 
ing of some great sheet of lightning, as in the midst 


IL 


Tuat was a fearful moment, that was, and we 
held our breath with terror; and I—I could not 
help it—I covered my face with my hands and dared 
not look, till I heard a loud cheer, and saw the boat 
safely floating within a very few yards of the half- 
extinct mast which had narrowly missed falling 
upon the little haven of safety. 

And now they were going to get the last boat out, 
and the three others lay off at a little distance, while 
above the hoarse orders of the captain there was the 
crackling and roar of the flames, now leaping up at 
a fearful rate. And yet it was a splendid sight, in 
spite of the horror; for every now and then pieces 
of the copper.wire rope used in the rigging regular- 
ly caught fire, and burned with a most beautiful 
blue light, brighter than in avy fire-work I ever saw ; 
while now the foremast had taken fire, and the flames 

the rigging til tie ropes seemed 
illuminated with little beads and tongues of fire. 
The heat grew awful, and every now and then 
pieces of blazing rope, spars, and blocks fell red-hot 
and glowing into the sea, to send up little columns 
of hissing steam. The whole of the centre of the 
ship was now on fire, and the flames rose prodigious- 
ly, floating off, and flashing amidst the clouds of 
smoke ; while far away, still lightly flitted and span 
about the golden flaky snow, eddying among the 
smoke, and darting far on high, jn the most beauti- 
ful way imaginable. 

I think I said before how the tremenddts beat 
caused a regular draught to set toward the fire, so 
that as you were almost scorched before, the wind 
came with quite a cold rush behind ; but then, how 
it made the flames roar again, and burn more fierce- 
ly thanever! It was asickening sight; for every 
now and then the cruel forky tongues seemed to 
keep lapping at and threatening us, and then dan- 
cing and licking every thing up, as if in devilish 
joy at the prospect of soon devouring us poor sin- 
ners. 

It was a horrible sight, and though I didn’t show 
it, yet I could feel my heart sink every time I was 
idle for a few moments, when I went at it again 
like a savage. I didn’t go down on my knees to 
pray ; but—I don’t know—I think I prayed earnest- 
ly in my heart then, and though I would gladly 
have been with the wife safe in the other boat, yet 
I couldn’t feel as it was suited with a fellow’s duty 
to leave such a man as that captain had showed him- 
self all in the lurch ; so I say to myself: 

Phil;” and I did try to, any 


_ All at once the flames seemed to veer round, and 
began blowing toward us, while the position of the 
boats was changed; and I couldn't understand it, 
till I saw the captain run from helping to get the 
last boat—the one as was on the deck close to the 
mizenmast—over the side; and then I found it was 
the man had left the steering-wheel, and had run 
up toward the boat. 


‘* Fire away, cap,” says the man, sulkily ; ‘one 
may just as well die by fire one way as another, and 
I won't stand there and be burned.” And then the 
captain’s hand—the one as held the pistol—fell 
down by his side, and he.looked regularly done. 

** What's up?” I says. ‘Can I do?” and I fol- 
lowed the captain to the wheel, which he turned so 
as to put the head of the ship right once more ; and 
as he did it, she just changed round again; but 
while all this had been going on the mizen or third 
mast took fire, and now was blazing away fiercely. 

‘Hold on here, my man,” says the captain, 
‘‘and keep the wheel just as it is. That’s right; 
hold the spokes firm ; and if her head swings round, 
call to me to come and help you.” 

“ All right,” I says; * but mind, I don’t under- 
stand it a bit.” And now my troubles seemed to 
begin ; for though it was bad enough to be bustling 
about fancying that the ship would either go down 
or you'd be burned every moment, yet to stand 


| stock-still holding on to the spokes or that wheel 


‘takes my hand, 
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was awful, and do what I would to stop it, a reyu- 
lar tremble came over me, and my knees kept on 
shake, shake, shake. 

They got the boat over the side, and then the 
men rushed over one another to get in, and it was 
only by stamping about and hitting at them that 
the captain got the poor chaps to take in the 
they wanted; such as food, which he fetched out 
of the cabin himself; and water, which they did 
sling in, but dropped one little cask overboard. 
But, one way or another, he got them at last to take 
in a good many things such as they'd want, and 
a compass; and then, with three more men, he 
rushed down to the cabin again for more food—bis- 
cuit bags—saying as the other boats would want 
more, and that we must supply em. And then up 
they came staggering and shaking, one man with a 
little water-keg, and the captain with a side 0” ba- 
con, and two men with bags o’ biscuit; and they 
goes to the side, and I wished my job was done as [ 
saw ‘em go. 

All at once one of the mem gives a yell, throws 
down his bag, and leaps bamg overboard, and the 
others, running after him, did so too; and then I 
could see that the cowardly beggars had pushed off 
—for they lay close under the side, where I couldn't 
see ’em before, and now they were rowing hard to 
get away, and I could see that the boat was so full 
that the least thing must make her fill and sink. 

It was pitiful to hear the shrieks of those poor 
fellows as was left behind, as they swam with all 
their might to get up to the boat, and it was piti- 
ful to see, for it was as light as day, and the waves 
that gently rose and fell seemed waves .of blood— 
glowing blood—with golden crests as they softly 
broke. But though one man swam so fast that he 
got up to the boat, they pushed him off with the 
oars; and then I saw him cling to them, and one 
man pulled out a knife to stab at him if he came 
nearer, while just then I saw the boat-hook rise up 
and fall with a heavy thud on the poor chap’s head, 
and he went under, and I said, ‘‘ God help him!” 
for he came up no more. 

There were two more swimming after them, and 
when the next saw all this, he just turned round, 
and looked back at the ship, and paddled with his 
hands a bit, and then stretching them straight up 
toward the sky, he gave one wild, bitter shriek, and 
he went under; and this time I tried to say, *‘ God 
help him !” but it was only my lips that moved. 

There was the other, though, a fine, lusty young 
fellow, and as soon as he saw what took place he 
turned off to the left and tried to reach the nearest 
boat of the other three; and manfully he swam for 
it, raising himself well up in the water at every 
stroke, and gradually lessening the distance till he 
got close up to the stern, where I could see quite 
plain some one holding out his hands to him, and 
he was took aboard the boat. 

Now all this took place in a very few minutes; 
and, in spite of the danger, we, the two last on 
board, could not help stopping to gaze at the ter- 
rible incident ; but now the captain comes up and 
and says: 

“« Brother, it was a cowardly, cruel, selfish ac- 
tion; and I don't know but what I'd rather die with 
a brave man than live with curs.” 

I know my hand shook, but I don’t think my - 
voice did, though I thought of life being sweet as I 
said to him, 

“‘ Is it very hard to die, captain?” 

“Yes,” he says, ‘I believe it is, to a strong 
man; and as God gave us life, and we’ve done our 
duty so far, why we must finish it by trying to save 
two more.” 

‘* But how ?” I says, getting hold of him. 

‘*Don’t leave the wheel,” he says; and then, 
again, ‘‘ But it don’t matter—she makes no way. 
Lend a hand here.” 

And I helped him, and together, roasting almost, 
we dragged three great fowl-coops and a grating to 
the side, and he tied them together—lashed them, 
he called it—in no time ; then we shoved them over- 
board; and as the vessel slowly swung round, we 
were out o’ sight o’ the boats, which were about a 
quarter of a mile off. He had a rope to the coops 
so that they could not float off, and, as he told me, 
I slid down on to them and squatted there trem- 
bling, while he lowered down to me the little water- 
keg, some rope, the bacon, and two of the biscuit- 
bags. Then he pitched some loose pieces of wood- 
work and the cover of the cabin stairs and a butch 
thing and tarpaulin into the water by me ; slid down 
the rope, and was by my side in a few minutes, 
with the coops sinking about, so that I was glad to 
lower myself into the water and hold on. 

‘‘ That’s right,” he says, opening his knife with 
his teeth and cutting the rope, and then getting the 
tarpaulin and bits of wood and things in the centre 
in the handiest way possible—same as only a sailor 
could, He tells me to hold on tight, and then low- 
ering himself into the water he pushes off from the 
burning ship, and begins swimming and guiding 
our bit of raft away very slowly, but still further 
and further off. 

‘I'll lash the coops and the grating together,” 
he says, ‘‘ as soon as we're out of - 

“‘ Out of danger !” I says; ‘‘ and when will that 
be ?” 

“ Well,” he says, “‘I mean when we are out of 
reach of being sucked down when she sinks.” 

*¢ Will she sink ?” I says. 

‘‘ Yes,” he says, ‘‘and before long now ;” and 
then he went on swimming hard, while I could do 
nothing but watch first the boats and then the burn- 


ia cuiiened, though awful, to see the noble ves- 
sel standing there like a pyramid of fire whose heat 
we could yet feel on our scorched faces. From ey- 
ery part now the flames were rushing, even from 
the cabin windows beneath where I had so lately 
been standing, and I could hardly keep from shud- 
dering as I thought of the awful danger. 

it was hard work forcing the raft through the 
water on account of the breeze which set toward 
the ship; but we got further and further away, and 
were some distance off when the mizen-mast went 
blazing over the side ; but still the captain said we 
were not safe, and swam on till we could not feel 
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4 laughed since—and brings it down like a ’stingdisher 
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xe breeze; and at length, panting and exhausted, 
ve hung on motionless, and said we must risk it 
10W. 

Then we were both silent, and watched the boats 
aow further away from us, and the blazing ship 
seeming to be the centre of a glorious ring of.light, 
on the outside of which like sparks we all lay wait- 
ing for the end we knew was soon to come. Every 
where else was dark as pitch, not even a star to be 
seen, while the waves just rose and curled a little 
over as they washed against our raft. 

For a good piece the silence was as deep as the 
darkness, and then the captain was the first to 
break it in quite a cheerful voice : 

‘Can you lay your hand on the rope?” he says; 
and I passed it to him, and then I could hear him 
in the dark busily at work tying and fastening ; 
and at last he says: ‘‘ Now crawl on again; it will 
bear you better ;” and faint and wearily I managed 
to crawl on and lay with my legs in the water and 
my head on the bag of biscuit; and directly after I 
felt him crawl on too, and we took hold of hands 
and lay there in the deep darkness while he said that 
prayer out aloud in such a soft, deep voice—that 
prayer as we first learned kneeling down years ago 
by our mother’s knee. When he came to “‘ Deliver 
us from evil” he stopped short; and soon, worn out 
there in the great ocean, floating on a few pieces of 
wood, we both felt in Whose hands we were, and 
slept till the warm bright sun shone upon us and 
told us that another day was here. 

The first thing the captain did was to stand up 
and look round, and then he said he could see only 
one boat; but he hoisted up one of the pieces of 
wood and wedged it in the coop with a handker- 
chief flying at the top, after which we made a hearty 
meal of the biscuit, raw bacon, and water. After 
this the captain got one of the coops on the other, 
and by binding and lashing he made a much higher 
and better raft, so that we could keep our biscuit 
and bacon out of the water and sit dry ourselves, 

And so we lay all that day till toward evening, 
when we found that the boat was coming toward us, 
and just at dusk it was within hail; and if ever I'd 
felt hopeful or joyful before in my life, it was then.’ 
They had no room for us, but they took us in tow, 
and the weather keeping calm, we all rowed and 
worked in turns, steering according to the captain’s 
direction for the nearest land; for when our turn 
came we two went into the boat, and two others 
came out on to the raft, and so we toiled on for 
days, when one morning there was a joyful cry : 

** A sail! a sail!” 

And it was, too, within a mile of us, plainer and 
plainer as that glorious sun rose; and then some 
laughed, some cried, and one or two seemed half 
mad with joy, as after a while she ran down toward 
as, picked us up, and proved to be a British man-of- 
war, homeward bound. 

In another week I was back in the port I left 
without clothes, without money, but with as good 
and true a friend in Captain Ellis as ever walked. 
I had life, and with it came hope; and somehow 
since then things have with me in the 
old country—the old home that I once left to go far 
at sea. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1966, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
. trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 
| By MISS ANNA WARNER, 
Author of ‘Dollars and Cents,” etc. 


CHAPTER X. 


I THINK it will not do to follow the three chil- 
dren to Chestnut Hill on this occasion—another 
day, perhaps, but really the season is running on 
at such a rate that it is more than time our seeds 
were in the ground. 

It was so late when the carriage’ reached home 
“that night that Mrs. May would not let the chil- 
‘dren sit up to table a bit, but sent them all off to 


bed at once; and even the watering-pots were left - 


tied up till morning. But as soon as the birds were 
fairly astiy, and the sunbeams gleaming across the 
brown fields@nd rail-fences, the house, too, was 
filled with a little hum of business and pleasure. 
Not too quiet a hum either; for it does now and 
then happen that wide-awake children forget other 
people’s slumbers ; and Lily and Clover and Prim- 
rose ran about the hall, and laughed and talked and 
sang, in happy unconsciousness that there was such 
a thing as sleep in the whole world. It was a pleas- 
ant disturbance after all; Mrs. May found no fault 
with it up stairs; and though the door stood open 
into the breakfast-room, where Sam sat with his 
books, nobody got up to shut it. Indeed, you could 
even see upon the student's face now and then a 
smile which was certainly called forth by no treat- 
ise on astronomy that ever was printed. 

Jack was in the hall, helping the confusion, and 
making himeelf, as Lily said, ‘‘ generally useless ;” 
though, indeed, there was little to do but unpack 
the watering-pots and scatter the packing-paper 
about in every direction. 

*. «So you had a grand time yesterday?” said Jack, 
looking critically with one eye through the long 
nose of Clover’s watering-pot. 

“ Splendid!” said Lily. ‘Only I wish we had 
gone there before we sent for our seeds, then we 
could have got something worth while—air-plants 
and things.” 

‘* But those air-plants wouldn't grow in our gar- 
dens,” said Clover. 

* Yes, they would ; they must like fresh air, child. 
The wonder is, how they can live in that close place. 
It almost smothered me.” 

‘* | didn’t mind it,” said Clover, “ it was so very 
interesting. I suppose that was meant for the nat- 
ural climate of the plants.” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what it was meant for, 
but I know it was suffocating,” said Lily. ‘‘Jack, 
just think—Maria Jarvis's sister has a gold brace- 
let made just like a snake, with green enamel scales 
and two diamond eyes.” 

‘* Has she, indeed?” said Jack. “Hal” 


“ Yes,” said Lily, “‘and you needn’t say ‘ha!’ 
either, for you never saw any thing so splendid.” 

* Haven't I, though?” said Jack. ‘‘Why, I’ve 
seen the real thing.” ! 

‘* What’s the real thing?” said Lily, slightly of- 
fended. 

‘You just tell Maria Jarvis, with my compli- 
ments,” said Jack, screwing up his eyes as before, 
‘*that next summer you'll beat her sister all to no- 
thing ; for you'll have real snakes in your garden.” 

*\ Jack! how horrid!” said Lily. ‘* What do you 
mean ?” 

“Yes, put down my watering-pot, and talk and 
look like a rational boy,” said Clover. ‘‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

* Just that,” said Jack, coolly. ‘‘ Real snakes, 
with re:l scales, and shining eyes, and a tongue 
that'll run out and in at you so—!" And Jack 
made his little unruly member play about in a way 
thas was very unruly indeed. The three chi 
stood aghast! 

‘t Then there'll be earth-worms,” continued Jack, 
seeing the impression he had made; “‘ long, slimy, 
wriggling red things, coming right up out of the 
ground before you know where you are. And it’s 
no sort of use to cut ‘em in two with your spade, for 
each piece just grows out into a new earth-worm, 
and so you only double the quantity.” 

There was another minute of dismayed silence, 
aud then Primrose darted away up stairs to her mo- 
ther. 

“ Jack,” said Clover, “‘ you ought not to frighten 
Primrose. She's such a little thing! and you 
know she can’t bear even the sight of a caterpillar.” 

‘“She’d better quit gardening, then, before she 
begins,” said Jack, decisively. ‘‘ I say, Clove, how 
mu¢h did you give a yard for the nose of this water- 
ing4pot ?” 

** Ah, here’s mamma!” said Lily. ‘‘Mamma, I 
was only telling Jack about Sarah Jarvis’s beautiful 
braeelet— made just like a snake, mamma, with 
scales and all!” 

‘I am glad it is not mine,” said Mrs. May, with 
a slight shiver. ‘And was Jack quite lost in ad- 
miration ?” 

‘No, indeed, mamma,” said Clover; ‘‘but he 
told us some very unpleasant things about what we 
should have in our gardens next summer.” 

“ Snakes, mamma!” said little Primrose, clasp- 
ing ‘her mother’s hand, and looking up appealingly. 
‘* And earth-worms !” 

‘They are not vei» ,etty things. certainly, to 
my \eyes,” said Mrs. May, with a smile, as she sat 
down and took the little girl on her lap; ‘* but toa 
robin, Prim, the earth-worms are extremely attract- 
ive—quite as much so as oysters are to you! And 
the worst thing they will ever do in your garden 
will be to eat up a leaf now and then. You can 
bear that, I hope?” 

*“ Yes, mamma,” said Prim, with a long sigh; 
‘*bat I didn’t want to have any thing in my garden 
that wasn't beautiful. 

** Beautiful they are, in one sense,” said her mo- 
ther, ** with the beanty of perfect fitness for their 
life—the wonderful make and adjusting of every 


** And the snakes, mamma?” said Prim. 

** They have that same perfection and finish, like 
every one of God’s creatures,” said Mrs. May, “ and 
they have often, too, great beauty of color. Still, 
I de not like snakes, Prim, I must confess; but I 
would much rather see a real one than wear such a 
snake bracelet on my arm, if that is any comfort.” 

‘*Mamma, mamma!” said Lily. 

“ Jack, what have you been telling these chil- 
dren?” said his mother. 

‘A little possible truth, mamma—slightly high- 
colored.” 

* Ah, please to tell them nothing but positive 
truth for the future ; and remember, young eyes are 
notiskilled in colors.” 

“I don't believe there’llfbe a snake seen in your 
garilen all summer,” said Sam, coming out of the 
breakfast-room , * and if there is, I'll show you how 
fast.he can run!” 

“Oh, have they got feet ?” said Primrose. 

“You'll see, if one comes,” said her brother. 
‘* Amd then we can study it all out, and learn how 
a snake moves without feet. The earth-worms too; 
why, Prim, they’re ten times as curious as your 
Chinese puzzle. I dare say we shall see some of 
them to-day, for I mean to begin digging this very 
moming.” 

‘* In our gardens ?” cried Lily. 

‘*To be sure. I’ve tried the ground, and it will 
wo ” ‘ 

There was nothing to do after that but dispatch 
breakfast as soon as possible, to be ready for dig- 
ging; and all disturbed thoughts were brushed away. 
Sam went off to the tool-house and came back with 
a great spade on his shoulder nearly as big as the 
three little spades put together, and Lily followed, 
dragging a rake of corresponding size. 

** Why don’t you take our tools, Sam,” she said, 
not these great ugly tings? These aren’t 
pleasant.” 

“ Yes, and suppose I came against a stone and 
broke one of them,” said Sam, ‘‘ how pleasant that 
would be! I don’t know what’s in this ground 
yet; I haven’t proved it.” 

And Sam threw off his coat as if he meant the 
proving should be an earnest one. 

** You'll catch cold,” said Clover. 

“NotI! What with exploring the ground, and 
giving you a lecture on digging, I shall be warm 
enough. But where am I to begin ?” 

“TI think vou had better begin with mine,” said 
Lily, promptly. ‘It’s the largest, you know, and 
so you can give us a good long lecture.” 

Sam laughed a little, and shook his head. 

“ It’s high time your garden was dug, Lily,” he 
said ; ‘‘that hedge wants planting badly !” 

But he strode away down the hill toward Lily’s 
pateh as he spoke, with his spade on his shoulder, 
and the young ones trooped afterhim. Jack mount- 
ed the fence, and the others stood here and there on 
the;gravel-walk to listen and look, and Sam began 
his werk and his lecture together. 

“The object of digging the ground, young ladies,” 


he said, “is to bring it all to a fine, soft state, free 
from lumps and hard places, so that the light and 
air can make their way down into it, and the small- 
est roots of your plants can wander just which way 
they like best.” 

‘Do roots wander?” said Clover. 

_ “*They’re the greatest travelers J know, for their 
size,” said Sam ; “ finding their way all about, after 
water, and food, and whatever else the pretty plant 
above ground may need. But then you must give 
for each likes to go its own 
r 

‘* What queer things you do talk!” said Lily, 

_ “* All true,” said her brother, measuring off the 
little patch and dividing it carefully in two. ‘Some 
roets, for instance, like to grow straight down into 
the ground ; these are called tap-roots. And unless 
the ground is dug very deep, they have a poor time 
of it. The tap-root sets off on its travels and pres- 
ently comes to a stone; well, it either crooks round 
the stone, or else it forks and goes both sides of it. 
But its strength is divided too, and its beauty is 
gone. I have seen radishes that were shaped as 
much like a breakfast-fork as any thing. The poor 
root wanders on again, and by and by meets a great 
clod of unbroken earth, and then it gives up, dis- 
couraged. No use to try any further, no use to 
think of growing any more; it just stands still till 
the end of the season, and comes out of the ground 
at dast a little, ugly, crooked thing, and good for 
tay g Just because the ground was not half 

ug.” 
‘“*T guess ours will be dug!” said Prim. 

‘“*Sam, what do you divide the patch so for?” 
said Lily. 

‘*T'll tell you presently,” said Sam, going on with 
his measuring. ‘Then other roots are fibrous, like 
a bunch of little delicate threads ; and they like to 
creep all about, near the surface but out of sight; 
and if you wall them in with stones or hard ground 
the plant will be sickly and miserable all its life, or 
else die outright. Just as Prim would if I should 
put her in a cage and never let her stir more than 
three inches from home.” 

Prim twisted herself about as if the very idea *vas 
uncomfortable. 

‘* I'd like to dig too,” she said. 

‘* And so you shall,” said her brother. “Tl go 
over the three gardens first, to break up the ground 
once thoroughly, and then whoever likes may dig it 
after me. And now to begin.” 


THE ROSE AND THE TOMB. 
FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


“ Sweet flower of Love, garden and field adorning, 
What mak’st thou of those dewy tears of morning 
That on thy glistening leaves repose?” 

So spake the Tomb, and thus replied the Rose: 
‘*What makest t O ever-yawning Tomb! 

Of all that falls into thy gulf of gloom? 

J of those tears can fabricate a scent 

Of sweetest odors all together blent ; . 

But hou”—** Reproach me not, O plaintive Flower! 
But learn that, by a deep mysterious power, 
The forms which hastening to my charge are given, 
I change to glorious angels, meet for Heaven.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Barrer “ Baas.”—Short trowsers, 


MagvELous.— We do not believe in spiritualism or magic 
(except sleight of hand and so forth), but what are we to 
say to a fact such as this ?—** The other day a veracious 
witness actually saw a young man furn into a public 
house.”"—Transformation extraordinary! Further evi- 
dence will shortly be forthcoming. 


An Illinois chap, in describing a gale of wind, says: ““A 
white dog, while attempting to weather the gale, was 
with his mouth open, and turned completely inside out." 


When you see & Man on a t ng to 
convince his shadow that it is follow 
man, you may be sure it is high time for him to join a 
temperance society. 

A man who was arrested for stealing goods at a fire the 
other day, pleaded in excuse for and extenuation of his 
conduct, that he had been in the country but a few days, 
and n't learned the rules. 


Mope.s.—People never improve when they have no bet- 


ter model than themselves to copy after. 


<< 


* 
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RATHER PRETTY. 
maiden had a pretty little dream, 


A 

A 

A pretty little bachelor 

And asked her how she'd like to be his pretty little bride. 


With some pretty little blushes, and a pretty little sigh, 
And some pretty little gixnces from the:pretty little eye, 
With a pretty little face beliind a pretty little fan, 
She smiled on the proposals of this pretty little man. 


Some pretty little *: loves,"’ and some pretty little ** dears," 


Some pretty little presents, and some pretty little kiss, 
Were the pretty little preludes to some pretty little bliss. 


This pretty little lady and her pretty little spark 

Met the pretty little parson and his pretty little clerk; 
A pretty little wedding-ring united choo for life, 

A pretty little husband and a pretty little 


The husband of a pious woman having occasion to make 
a voyage, his wife sent a written request to the minister 
of the parish ; but inetead of spelling and pointing it prop- 
erly, viz.: “A person having gone to sea, his wife de- 

the prayers of the congregation,” she spelled gnd 


pointed it as follows: “ A person, having gone to see his 
wife, 


the prayers of the congregation, 


Different sounds travel with different degrees of ve- 
locity. A call for dinner will run over-a temacre lot in a 
minute and a half, while a summons to work will take 
from fiye to ten minutes. 


A quaint writer says: “ I have seen women so delicate 
that they were afraid to ride for fear of the horse runnin 
away; afraid to-sail, for fear the boat might upset; af 
to walk, for fear the dew might fall; but I never saw one 
afraid to be married, which is far more riskful than all 
the others put together.” 


The last case of indolence is related in one of our ex- 
changes. It is that of a man named John Hole, who was 
so lazy that, in writing his name, he simply used the let- 
ter J, and then punched hole through the paper. 


RECIPE FOR CHOOSING A GOOD WIFE. 


As much of beauty as preserves affection, 

Of modest diffidence as claims protection ; 

A docile mind subservient to correction; 

A temper led by reason and reflection, 

And every passion kept in due subjection, 

Just faults enough to keep her from perfection ; 
Find this, my friend, and then make your selection. 


The following is a copy of a bill posted on the wall of a 
country village: *“*A lecture on total abstinence will bea 


In reasoning, if wish inferences that will not follow 
draw them. 


Want less than you have, and you will always have 
more than you want. 


EPITAPH ON A MINER. 
Beneath this crooked stump is laid 
A whilom wielder of the spade, 
Called J. A. Minor, from Bankside ; 


A masonic dignitary of great eminence in te order 
lately left Edinburgh to atiend a celebration of tie laying 
of a corner-stone, forgetting his cocked-hat. He ‘iscov- 
ered his omission presently, and from the first 
station, Send my cocked-hat by express to-morrow.” 
His disgust may be i on receiving the next day a 

containing cooked ham, on account of the operators 
ving made a mistake in two of the letters of his message, 


A miller, in giving « testimonial to the proprietor of 

powder for destroying vermin, astounds us with the asser- 

full of rate, and now I don't 
ve one!” 


When is not sai When it’ 
a guinea? it’s one pound 


The “*heart” is the best card in the chance of 

srimony ti overcome by diamonds knaves, 

often won by tricks, and occasionally treated in a shuffling 
manner, and then cut altogether. 


Very Lixety.—The Carléw Sentinel reports an inquest 
on a girl, the verdict being that she died from cating 
orange-peel. The Orange has caused many. dangerous 
disorders in Ireland: and we know the PEE} did not agree 
with the people, in fact it ia not considered wholesome in 
England. But we never expected such fatal effects. 


Cholera bullete—green apples. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


‘* Pray what is lighter than a feather?” 
** Dust, my friend, in driest weather.” 

“* What's lighter than the dust, I pray?” 
“The wind which wafts it far away.” 
**Pray what is lighter than the wind?” - 
“The tness of a woman's mind.” 


“And w is lighter than the last?’ 
** Nay, now, my friend, you have me fast.” 


Tha 
The 


MAKING THEM LOOK SHEEPISH. . 


WaitsEr (shouting down Pipe). ‘‘ Now then, when are them Pease coming for these two Lambs 
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| 
Some pretty little smiles, and some ty little tears, 4 
we 
delivered in the open air, and a collection will be made 
at the door to defray expenses."’ . 
He lived a miner till he died. 3 
Provoked one day, Death, in a rage, . 
At fifty stopped the miner's age; 
With chills and fever made him sick, 
Called at the camp and took his pick. y | 
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LOTTA §CHMIDT. 


Ox an evening of September, when there was 
still something left of davliyht at eight o'clock, two 
girls were walking together in the Burgplatz in 
Vienna, a large open space which lies between the 
city palace of the Emperor and the gate which 
passes thence from the old town out to the new 
town. Here at present stand two bronze eques- 
trian statues, one of the Archduke Charles, and the 
other of Prince Eugene. Ard they were standing 
there also, both of them, when these two girls were 
walking round them; but that of the Prince had 
not as vet been uncovered for the public. There 
was coming a yreat gala day in the city. Em- 
perors and empresses, archdukes and grand-dukes, 
with their archduchesses and grand-duchesses, and 
princes and m.uisters were to be there, and the new 
statue of Prince Eugene was to be submitted to the 
art critics of the world. There was very much 


thought at Vienna of the statue in those days. 


Well; since that the statue has been submitted to 
the art critics, and henceforward it will be thought 
of as little as any other huge bronze figure. of a 
prince on horseback. A very ponderous prince is 
poised in an impossible position on an enormous 
Bat yet the thing is grand, and Vienna 
is so far a finer city in that it possesses the new 
equestrian statue of Prince Eugene. 

There will be such a crowd, Lotta,” said the 
elder of the two girls, **that I will not attempt it. 
Besides, we shall have plenty of time for seeing it 
afterward.” 

**Oh yes,” said the vounger girl, whose name 
was Lotta Schmidt; ‘ of:course we shall all have 
enough of the old prince for the rest of our lives; 
but I should like to see the grand people sitting up 
there on the benches; and there will be something 
nice in seeing the canopy drawn up. I think I 
shall come. Herr Crippel has said that he would 
bring me. and get me a place.” 

* T thought, Lotta, vou had determined to have 
nothing :ore tp say to Herr Crippel.” 

don’t know what vou meag by that. I like 
Herr Crippel very much, and hg lays beautifully. 
Surely a girl may know @ man old enough to be 
her father without having him thrown in her teeth 
as her lover.” | 

‘** Not when the man old'enough to be her father 
has asked her to be his wife twenty times, as Herr 
Crippel has asked you. Herr Crippel would not 
give up his holiday afternoon to you if he thought 
it was to be for nothing.” 

‘* There I think you are wrong, Marie. I believe 
Herr Crippel likes to have me with him simply be- 
cause every gentleman likes to have a lady on such 
a day as that. Of course it is better than being 
alone. I dont suppose, he will say a word to me 
except to tell me who the people are, and to give 
me a glass of beer when it is over.” : 

Ic may be as well to explain at once, before we 
go any further, that Herr Crippel was a player on 
the violin, and that he led the musicians in the or- 
chestra of the great beer-hall in the Volksgarten. 
Let it not be thought-that because Herr Crippel 
exercised his art in a beer-hall therefore he was a 
musician of no account. No one will think so who 
has once gone to a Vienna beer-hall and listened 
to such music as is there provided for the visitors. 

The two girls, Marie Weber and Lotta Schmidt, 
belonged to an establishment in which gloves were 
sold in the Graben, and now, having completed their 
work for the day—and indeed their work for the 
week, for it was Saturday evening—had come out 
for such recreation as the evening might afford 
them. 

Marie Weber was older, and not so tall, and less 
attractive than her friend; but as her lot in life 
was fixed, and as she was engaged to marry a cut- 
ter of diamonds, I will not endeavor to interest the 
reader specially in her personal appearance. Lotta 
Schmidt was essentially a Viennese pretty girl of 
the special Viennese type. She was tall and slen- 
der, but still had none of that appearance of femi- 
nine weakness which is so common among us with 
girls who are talland slim. Her hair was jet black 
and very plentiful, and was wog in long curls, 
which were brought round from the back of her 
head over her shoulders. Her eves were blue— 
dark blue—and were clear and deep rather than 
bright. Her nose was well-formed, but somewhat 
prominent, and made you think at the first glance 
of the tribes of Israel. But vet 10 observer of the 
physiognomy of races would believe for half a mo- 
ment that Lotta Schmidt was a Jewess. But, 
overriding every thing in her personal appearance, 
in her form, countenance, and gait, was that singu- 
lar fierceness of independence, as though she were 
constantly asserting that she would never submit 
herself to the inconvenience of feminine softness. 
And yet Lotta Schmidt was a simple girl, with a 
girl's heart, looking forward to find all that she was 
to have of human happiness in the love of some 
nian, and expecting and hoping to do her duty in 
life as a married woman and the mother of a family. 

When the two girls had walked twice round the 
hoarding within which stood all those tons of bronze 
which were intended to represent Prince Eugene, 
they crossed over the centre of the Burgplatz, passed 
under the other equestrian statue, and came to, the 
There, just at 
the entrance, they were overtaken by a man with 
a fiddle-case under his arm; who raised bis hat to 
them and then shook hands with both of them. 

** Ladies,” he said, ‘‘are you coming in to hear 
a little music? We will do our best.” 

“‘Herr Crippel always does well,” said Marie 
Weber ‘There is never any doubt when one 
comes to hear him.” 

** Marie, why do you flatter him ?” said Lotta. 

‘I do not say half to his face that you said just 
now behind his back,” said Maric. 


* And what did she say of me behind my back?” 


aid Herr Crippel. He smiled as he asked the 
question, or attempted to smile, but it was easy to 
see that he was much in éarnest. He blushed up 
to his eyes, and there was a slight trembling mo- 
tien in his hands as he stood with one of them 


pressed upon the other. 


As Maric did not answer at the moment, Lotta 
replied for her. | 

‘* T will tell you what I said behind your back. 
I said that Herr Crippel had the firmest hand upon 
a bow, and the surest fingers among the strings in 
all Vienna—when his mind was not wool-gather- 
ing. Marie, is not that true?” 

‘‘I do not remember any thing about the wodl- 
gathering,” said Marie. 4 

“‘T hope I shall not be wool-gathering to-night ; 
but I shall doubtless—I shall doubtless—for I shall 
be thinking of your judgment. Shall I get you 
seats at once? There; you are just bofore me. 
You see I am not coward enough to fly from my 
critics.” And he placed them to sit at a little mar- 
ble table, not far from the frgnt of the low orches- 
tra in the foremost which he would have 
to take his stand. 

‘Many thanks, Herr Crippel,” said Lotta. ‘J 
will make sure of a third chair, as a friend is com- 
ing.” 
©: Ob, a friend§” said he ; and he looked sad, and 
all his sprightlin@ss was gone. 

Do 


Marie's friend,” said Lotta, laughing. 
you not know Carl Stobel?” | 

Then the musician became bright and happy 
again. ‘I would have got two more chairs if you 
would have let me; one for the fraulein’s sake, and 
one for his own. And I will come down presently, 
and you shall present me, if you will be so very 
kind.” 

Marie Weber smiled and thanked him, and de- 
clared that she should be very proud—and the lead- 
er of the band went up into his place. 

‘*] wish he had not placed us here,” said Lotta. 

And why not ?” 

** Because Fritz is coming.” 

‘*No!” 

‘* But he is.” 

‘** And why did you not tell me?” | 

“ Because I did not wish to be speaking of him. 
Of course you understand why I did not tell you. 
I would rather it should seem that he came of his 
own account—with Carl. Ha, ha!” Carl Stobel 
was the diamond-cutter to whom Marie Weber. was 
betrothed. ‘* I should not have told you now— 
only that I am disarranged by what Herr Crippel 
has done.” 

Then the music began, and, suddenly, as the first 

note of a fiddle was heard, every voice in the great 
beer-hall of the Volksgarten became silent. Men 
sat smoking, with their long beer-glasses before 
them, and women sat knitting, with their beer- 
glasses also before them, but not a word was spok- 
en. The waiters went about with silent feet, but 
even orders for beer were not given, and money was 
not received. Herr Crippel did his best, working 
with his wand as carefully—and I may say as ac- 
curately—as a leader in a fashionable opera-house 
in London or Paris. But every now and then, in 
the course of the piece, he would place his fiddle to 
his shoulder and join in the performance. There 
was hardly one then in the hall, man or woman, 
boy or girl, who did not know, from personal knowl- 
edge and judgment, that Herr Crippel was doing 
his work very well. 

“ Excellent, was it not ?” said Marie. 

“Yes; he is a musician. Is it not a pity he 
should be so bald?” said Lotta. | 

‘** He is not so very bald,” said Marie. ae 

‘*T should not mind his being bald so much, if 
he did not try to cover his old head with the side 
hairs. If he would cut off those loose, straggling 
locks, and declare himself to be bald at once, he 
would be ever so much better. He would look to 
be fifty then. He looks sixty now.” : 

‘* What matters his age? He is forty-five, just ; 
for I know. And he is a good man.” 

** What has his goodness t» do with it ?” 

‘*A good deal. His old mother wants for no- 
thing, and he makes two hundred florins a month. 
He has two shares in the summer theatre. I 
‘know it.” 

‘* Bah! what is all that when he will plaster his 
hair over his old bald head ?” 

‘* Lotta, I am ashamed of you!” But at this 
mome:. the further expression of Marie's anger 
was stopped by the entrance of the diamond-cutter, 
and as he was alone both the girls received him very 
pleasantly. We must give Lotta her due, and de- 
clare that, as things had gone, she would much pre- 
fer now that Fritz should stay away, though Fritz 
Planken was as handsome a young fellow as there 
we in Vienna, and one who dressed with the best 

te, and danced so that no one could him, 
and could speak French, and was confidential clerk 
at one of the largest hotels in Vienna, and was a 
young man acknowledged to be of much general 
importance—and had, moreover, in plain language 
declared his love for Lotta Schmidt. But Lotta 
would not willingly give unnecessary pain to Herr 
Crippel, and she was generously glad when Carl 
Stobel, the diamond-cutter, came by himself. Then 
there was a second and third piece played, and after 
that Herr Crippel came down, according to promise, 
and was presented to Marie's lover. 

‘* Ladies,” said he, ‘* I hope I have not gathered 
wool.” 

‘You have surpassed yourself,” said Lotta. 

** At wool-gathering ?” said Herr Crippel. 

** At sending us out of this world into another,” 
said Lotta. 

‘“*Ah! go into no other world but this,” said 
Herr Crippel, ‘‘lest I should not be able to follow 
you.” And then he went away again to his post. 

Before another piece had been commenced Lotta 
saw Fritz Planken enter the door. He stood for a 
moment gazing round the hall, with his cane in his 
hand and his hat on his head, looking for the party 
which he intended to join. Lotta did not say a 
word, nor would she turn her eyes toward him. She 
would not recognize him if it were possible to avoid 
it. But he soon saw her, and came up to the table 
at which they were sitting. When Lotta was get- 
ting the third chair for Marie’s lover Herr Crippel, 
in his gallantry, had brought a fourth, and now 
Fritz occupied the chair which the musician had 
placed there. Lotta, as she perceived this, was 


_urry that it should be so. She could not even dare 


to look up to see what effect this new arrival would 
have upon the leader of the band. 

The new-comer was certainly a handsome young 
man—such a one as inflicts unutterable agonies on 
the heart#of the Herr Crippels of the world. His 
bouts shofie like mirrors, and fitted his feet like 
gloves. There was something in the make and-sit 
of his trowsers which Herr Crippel, looking at them 
as he could not help looking at them, was quite un- 
able to understand. Even twenty years ago Herr 
Crippel’s trowsers, as Herr Crippel very well knew, 
had never looked like that. And Fritz Planken 
wore a blue frock-coat with silk lining to the breast, 
which seemed to have come from some tailor among 
the gods. And he had on primrose gloves, and 
round his neck a bright pink satin handkerchief, 
joined by a ring, which gave a richness of coloring 
to the whole thing which nearly killed Herr Crip- 
pel, because he could not but acknowledge that the 
coloring was good. And then the hat! And when 
the hat was taken off for a moment, then the hair— 
perfectly black, and silky as a raven’s wing, just 
waving with one curl! And when Fritz put up his 
hand, and ran his fingers through his locks, their 
richness and plenty and beauty were conspicuous to 
all beholders. Herr Crippel, as he saw it, invol- 
untarily dashed his hand up to his own pate, and 
scratched his straggling lanky hairs from off his 
head. 

‘You are coming to Sperl’s to-morrow, of 
course ?” said Fritz to Lotta. Now Sperl’s is a 
great establishment for dancing in the Leopoldstadt, 
which is always open of a Sunday evening, and 
which Lotta Schmidt was in the habit of attending 
with much regularity. It was here she had be- 
come acquainted with Fritz. And certainly to dance 
with Fritz was to dance indeed! Lotta too was a 
beautiful dancer. To a Viennese such as Lotta 
Schmidt dancing is a thing of serious importance. 
It was a misfortune to her to have to dance with a 
bad dancer, as it is to a great whist-player among 
us to sit down with a bad partner. Oh, what she 
had suffered more than once when Herr Cripple had 
induced her to stand up with him! 

‘*Yes; I shall go. Marie, you will go?” 

**T do not know,” said Marie. 

‘* You will make her go, Carl, will you not?” 
said Lotta. 

‘*She promised me yesterday, as I understood,” 
said Carl. 

“* Of course we will all be there,” said Fritz, some- 
what grandly; *‘and I will give a supper for four.” 

Then the music began again, and the eyes of all 
of them became fixed upon Herr Crippel. It was 
unfortunate that they should have been placed so 
fully before him, as it was impossible that he should 
avoid seeing them. As he stood up with his violin 
to his shoulders his eyes were fixed on Fritz Plank- 
en, and Fritz Planken’s boots, and coat, and hat, 
and hair. And as he drew his bow over the strings he 
was thinking of his own boots and of his own hair. 
Fritz was sitting, leaning forward in his chair, so 
that he could look up into Lotta’s face, and he was 
playing with a little amber-headed cane, and every 
nuw and then he whispered a word. Herr Crippel 
could hardly play a note. In very truth he was 
wool-gathering. His hand became unsteady, and 
every instrument was more or less astray. __ 

“ Your old friend is making a mess of it to-night,”’ 
said Fritz to Lotta. “I hope he has not taken a 
glass too much of schnaps.” 

‘He never does any thing of the kind!” said 
** He never did such a thing in his 


he has played to-night!” said Lotta. 

‘His hand is tired. He is getting old,” said 
» Fritz. Then Lotta moved her chair and drew her- 
self back, and was determined that Marie and Carl 
should see that she was angry with her young lover. 
In the mean time the piece of music had been fin- 
ished, and the audience had shown their sense of the 
performers’ inferiority by withdrawing those plaud- 
its which they were so ready to give when they were 
pleased. 

After this some other musician led for a while, 
and then Herr Crippel had to come forward to play 
asolo. And on this occasion the violin was not to 
be his instrument. He wasa great favorite among 
the lovers of music in Vienna, not only because he 
was good at the fiddle and because with his bow in 
his hand he could keep a band of musicians together, 
but also as a player on the zither. It was not often 
nowadays that he would take his zither to the music- 
hall in the Volksgarten ; for he would say that he 
had given up that instrument; that he now played 
it only in private; that it was not fit for a large 
hall, as a single voice, the scraping of a foot, would 
destroy its music. And Herr Crippel was a man 
who had his fancies and his fantasies, and would not 
always yieldtoentreaty. But occasionally he would 
send his zither down to the public hall; and in the 
programme for this evening it had been put forth 
that Herr Crippel’s zither would be there, and that 
Herr Crippel would perform. And now the zither 
was brought forward, and a chair was put for the 
zitherist, and Herr Crippel stood for a moment be- 
hind his chair and bowed. Lotta glanced up at 
him and could see that he was very pale. She could 
even see that the perspiration stood upon his brow. 
She knew that he was trembling, and that he would 
have given almost his zither itself to be quit of his 
promised performance forthat night. But she knew 
also that he would make the attempt. 

‘* What, the zither?” said Fritz. ‘‘ He will break 
down as sure as he is a living man.” 

“* Let us hope not,” said Carl Stobel. 

‘*T love to hear him play the zither better than 
any thing,” said Lotta. 

“* It used to be very good,” said Fritz ; ‘‘ but every 
body says he has lost his touch. When a man has 
the slightest feeling of nervousness he is done for 
the zither.” 

* H—sh; let him have his chance at any rate,” 
said Marie. 

Reader, did you ever hear the zither? When 


| bines all the softest notes of the human voice. It 


played, as it is sometimes played in Vienna, it com- | 


sings to you of love, and then wails to vou of dis. 
appointed love, till it fills you with a melancholy 
from which there is no escaping, from which you 
never wish to escape. It speaks to you as no other 
instrument ever speaks, and reveals to you with 
wonderful eloquence the sadness in which it delights. 
It produces a luxury of anguish, a fullness of the 
satisfaction of imaginary woe, a realization of the 
mysterious delights of romance, which no words can 
ever thoroughly supply. While the notes are liv- 
ing, while the music is still in the air, the ear comes 
to covet greedily every atom of tone which the in. 
strument will produce, so that the slightest ex- 
traneous sound becomes an offense. The notes sink 
and sink so low and low, with their soft sad wail of de- 
licious woe, that the listener dreads that something 
will be lost in the struggle of listening. There seems 
to come some lethargy on his sense of hearing, which 
he fears will shut out from his brain the last, lowest, 
sweetest strain, the very pearl of the music, for 
which he has been watching with all the intensity 
of prolonged desire. And then the zither is silent, 
and there remains‘a fond memory together with a 
deep regret. 

Herr Crippel seated himself on his stool and looked 
once or twice round about upon the room almost 
with dismay. Then he struck his zither, uncer- 
tainly, wedkly, and commenced the prelude of his 
piece. But Lotta thought that she had never heard 
so sweet a sound. When he paused after a few 
strokes there was a sound of applause in the roomn— 
of applause intended to encourage by commemorat- 
ing past triumphs. The musician looked again 
away from his music to his audience, and his eyes 
caught the eyes of the girl he loved; and his gaze 
fell also upon the face of the handsome, well-dressed 
young Adonis who was by her side. He, Herr 
Crippel the musician, could never make himself look 
like that; he could make no slightest approach to 
that outward triumph. But then, he could play 
the zither, and Fritz Planken could only play with 
hiscane! He would do what hecould! He would 
play his best! He had once almost resolved to get 
up and declare that he was too tired that evening to 
do justice to his instrument. But there was an in- 
solence of success about his rival’s hat and trowsers 
which spirited him on to the fight. He struck his 
zither again, and they who understood him and his 
zither knew that he was in earnest. 

The old men who had listened to him for the last 
twenty years declared that he had never played as 
he played on that night, At first he was somewhat 
bolder, somewhat louder than was his wont; as 
though he were resolved to go out of his accustomed 
track; but, after a while, he gave that up; that 
was simply the effect of nervousness, and was con~ 
tinued only while the timidity remained present 
with him. But he soon forgot every thing but his 
zither and his desire to do it justice. The attention 
of all present soon became so close that you might 
have heard a pin fall. Even Fritz sat perfectly 
still, with his mouth open, and forgot to play with 
his cane. Lotta’s eyes were quickly full of tears, 
and before long they were rolling down her cheeks. 
Herr Crippel, though he did not know that he 
looked at her, was aware that it was so. Then 
came upon them all there an ecstasy of delicious 
sadness. AsI have said above, every ear was struy- 
gling that no softest sound might escape unheard. 
And then at last the zither was silent, and no one 
could have marked the moment when it had ceased 
to sing. 

For a few moments there was perfect silence in 
the room, and the musician still kept his seat with 
his face turned upon his instrument. He knew 
well that he had succeeded, that his triumph had 
been complete, and every moment that the applause 
was suspended was an added jewel to his crown. 
But it soon came, the loud shouts of praise, the ring- 
ing bravos, the striking of glasses, his own name 
repeated from all parts of the hall, the clapping of 
hands, the sweet sound of woman’s voices, and the 
waving of white handkerchiefs. Herr Crippel stood 
up, bowed thrice, wiped his face with a handker- 
chief, and then sat down on a stool in the corner of 
the orchestra. 

“I don’t know much about his being too old,” 
said Carl Stobel. 

“Nor I either,” said Lotta. 

“That is what I call music,” said Marie Weber. 

“* He can play the zither, certainly,” said Fritz ; 
** but as to the violin, it is more doubtful.” 

“He is excellent with both—with both,” said 
Lotta, angrily. 

Soon after that the varty got up to leave the 
hall, and as they went out they encountered Herr 
Crippel. 

“You have gone beyond yourself to-night,” said 
Marie, ‘‘and we wish you joy.” 

“Oh no. It was pretty good, was it? With 
the zither it depends mostly on the atmosphere ; 
whether it is hot, or cold, or wet, or dry, or on I 
know not what. It is an accident if one plays well. 
Good-night to you. Good-night, Lotta! Good- 
night Sir!” And he took off his hat, and bowed— 
bowed, as it were, expressly to Fritz Planken. 

“* Herr Crippel,” said Lotta, ‘‘one word with you.” 
And she dropped behind from Fritz, and returned to 
the musician. ‘‘ Herr Crippel, will you meet me 
at Sperl’s to-morrow night ?” ! 

‘*At Sperl’s? No. I do not go to Sperl’s any 
longer, Lotta. You told me that Marie’s friend was 
coming to-night; but you did not tell me of your 
own.” 

**Never mind what I told you, or did not tell 
you. Herr Crippel, will you come to Sperl’s tu-’ 
morrow ?” 

“No; you would not dance with me, and I 
should not care to see vou dance with any one 
else.” 

** But I will dance with you.” 

‘“* And Planken will be there ?” 

“*Yes; Fritz will be there. He is always there. 
I can not help that.” 

‘* No, Lotta; I will not go to Sperl’s. I will tell 
you a little secret. At forty-five one is teo old for 
Sperl's.” 

There are men there every Sunday ever fifty— 
over sixty, I am sure.” 
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“They are men different in their ways of life 
from me, my dear. No, I will not go to Sperl’s. 
When will you come and see my mother?” 

Lotta promised that she would go and see the 
Frau Crippel before long, and then tripped off and 
joined her party. 

Stobel and Marie had walked on, while Fritz re- 
mained a little behind for Lotta. 

Did you ask him to come to Sper!l’s to-morrow ?” 
he said. 

‘To be sure I did.” 

“ Was that nice of you, Lotta?” 

Why not nice? Nice or not, I did it. Why 
should not I ask him, if I please?” 

‘* Because I thought I was to have the 

of entertaining you—that it was a little party of my 
own.” 
‘* Very well, Herr Planken,” said Lotta, drawing 
herself a little away from him; if a friend o* mine 
is not welcome at your little party I certainly shall 
not join it myself.” 

‘* But, Lotta, does not every one know what it is 
that Crippel wishes of you?” 

‘“‘Thé?e is no harm in his wishing. My friends 
tell me that I am very foolish not to give him what 
he wishes. But I still have the chance,” 

‘‘Oh yes; no doubt you still have the chance.” 

‘« Herr Crippel is a very good man. He is the 
best son in the world, and he makes two hundred 
florins a month.” 

‘* Oh, if that is to count!” 

“Of course it is to count, Why should it not 
. count? Would the Princess Theresa have married 
the other day if the young Prince had had no in- 
come to support her?” 

‘* You can do as you please, Lotta.” 

‘* Yes, I can do as I please, certainly. I suppose 
Adela Bruhl will be at Sperl’s to-morrow ?” 

‘*T should say so, certainly, I hardly ever knew 
. her to miss her Sunday evening.” 

‘‘Nor LI, too, am fond of dancing—very. I 
delight in dancing. But I am not a slave to Sperl's, 
apd then I do not care to dance with every one.” 

Adela Bruhl dances very well,” said Fritz. 

‘‘That is as one may think. She ought to; for 
she begins at ten, and goes on till two, always. If 
there is no one nice for dancing she puts up with 
some one that is not nice. But all that is nothing 
, to me.” 

‘* Nothing, I should say, Lotta.” 

“Nothing in the world. But this is something; 
last Sunday you danced three times with Adela.” 

“Did IP I did not count.” 

‘*T counted. Fritz, if you dance to-morrow with 
Adela you will not dance with me again—either 
then or ever.” And having uttered this threat she 
ran on and found Marie, who had just reached the 
door of the house in which they both lived. 

Fritz, as he walked home by himself, was in 
doubt as to the course which it would be his duty 
as a mai to pursue im reference to the lady whom 
he loved. He had distinctly heard that lady ask 
an old admirer of hers to go to Sperl’s and dance 
with her; and yet, within ten minutes afterward, 
she had peremptorily commanded him not to dance 
with another girl! Now, Fritz Plank sn had a very 
xood opinion of himself, as he was-,ell entitled to 
have, and was quite aware that < ther pretty girls 
besides Lotta Schmidt were within his reach. He 
did not receive two hundred florins a month as did 
Herr Crippel, but then he was five-and-twenty in- 
stead of five-and-forty ; and, in the matter of mon- 
ey, too, he was doing pretty well. “He did love 
Lotta Schmidt. It would not be easy for him to 

with her. But she, too, loved him—as he told 
himself, and she would hardly p: “. matters to ex- 
tremities. At any rate he wou | not submit toa 
threat. He would dance wi Adela Bruhl at 
Sperl’s. 

At about half past ten the next evening Marie 
and Lotta entered Sperl’s dancing-s: oon, and paid 
their kreutzers, and.sat themselves down on seats 
in the further saloon, from which, through open 
archways, they could seg the dancers, Neither 
Carl nor Fritz had come as yet, and the girls were 
quite content to wait. It was to be presumed that 
they would be there before the men, :.nd they both 
understood that the real dancing was not com- 
menced early in the evening. It might be all very 
well for such as Adela Bruhl to dance with any one 
who came at ten o’clock, but Lotta Schmidt would 
not care to amuse herself after that fashion. As to 
Marie, she was to be married after another week, 
and of course she would dance with no one but Carl 
Stobel. ° 

Soon after this Carl and Fritz came together, 
and Fritz, as he passed across the end of the first 
saloon, spoke a word,or two to Adela. Lotta saw 
this, but determined that she would take no offense 
at so small a matter. , Within two minutes Car! 
and Marie were dancing, and Fritz had asked Lotta 

tand u bit 
" “J will wait a little,” said she ; ‘‘I never like to 
in much before eleven.” 
“<=. you please,” said Fritz ; and he sat down 
in the chair which Marie had occupied. Then he 
played with his cane, and as he did so his eyes fol- 
lowed the steps of Adela Bruhl. 

She dances very well, bsaid Lotta. 

stow any strong praise on 

Fritz, she does dance well—very well in- 
deed. And she is never tired. If you ask me 
whether I like her style I can not quite say that I 
do. It is not what we do here—not exactly.” 

‘* She has lived in Viewha since she was a child.” 

‘It is in the blood, then, I suppose, Look at 
her fair hair, all blowing about. She is not like 
vue of us.” 

Oh no, she is not.” 

“That she is very pretty I quite admit,” said 
Lotta. ** Those soft gray eyes are delicious. Is 
ii not a pity she has no eyebrows ?” 

* But she has eyebrows.” 

Ah. vou have been closer than I, and you have 
I have never danced with her, and I 


seen them. 


can not see them. Of course they are there—more 


or less.” 


After a while the dancing ceased, and Adela 


Bruhl came up into the supper-room, passing the 
seats on which Fritz and Lotta were sitting. 

‘“* Are you not going to dance, Fritz?” she said, 
with a smile, as she passed them. 

“Go, go,” said Lotta; ‘“‘wiry do you not go? 
She has invited you.” 
_ **No; she has mpt invited me. She spoke to us 
both.” 


‘She did not speak to me, for my name is not 
Fritz. Ido not see how you can help going when 
the asked you so prettily.” 

“T shall be in plenty of time presently. Will 
you dance now, Lotta? They are going to begin 
& waltz, and we will have a quadrille afterward.” 

“* No, Herr Plaiken, I will not dance just now.” 

“*Herr Planken, is it? You want to quarrel 
with me then, Lotta.” 

‘“* I de not want to be one of two. I will not be 
ane of two. Adela Bruhl is very pretty, and I ad- 
vise you to go to her. I was told only yesterday 
her father can give her fifteen hundred florins of 
fortune! For me—I have no father.” 

** But you may have a husband to-morrow.” 

“* Yes, that is true, anda good one. Oh, such a 
good one!” 

“* What do you mean by that ?” 

‘**You go and dance with Adela Bruhl and you 
shall see what I mean.” 

Fritz had some idea in his own mind, more or 
less clearly developed, that his fate, as regarded 
Lotta Schmidt, now lay in his own hands. He 
undoubtedly desired to have Lotta for his own. 
He would have married her there and then—at 
that moment, had it been possible. He had quite 
made up his mind that he preferred her much to 
Adela Bruhl, though Adela Bruhl had fifteen hun- 
dred florins. But he did not like to endure tyran- 
ny, even from Lotta, and he did not know how to 
escape tlie tyranny otherwise than by dancing with 
Adela. He paused a moment, swinging lis cane, 
endeavoring to think how he might best assert his 
manhood and yet not offend the girl he loved. But 
he found that to assert his manhood was now his 
first duty. dine 

‘** Well, Lotta,” he said, ‘‘ since you are so cross 
with me, I will ask Adela to dance.” And in two 
minutes he was spinning round the room with Adela 
Bruhl in his arms. 

“* Certainly she dances very well,” said Lotta, 
smniling, to Marie, who had now come back to her 
seat. 

“* Very well,” said Marie, who was out of breath. 

“* And so does he.” 

‘* Beautifully,” said Marie. 

** Is it not a pity that I should have lost such a 
partner forever ?” 

Lotta!” 


“*Ttis true. Look here, Marie, there is my hand 
upon it. I will never dance with him again—never 
—mever—never, Why was he so hard upon Herr 
Crippel last night?” 

*** Was he hard upon Herr Crippel ?” 

** He said that Herr Crippel was too old to play 
the zither ; too old! Some people are too young to 
understand. I shall go home, | shall not stay to 
sup with yoy to-night.” 

** Lotta, you must stay for supper.” 

“I will not sup at his table. I have quarreled 
with him. Itis allover. Fritz Planken is’as free 
as the air for me.” 

“‘ Lotta, do not say any thing in a hurry. At 
ary rate do not do any thing in a hurry.” 

“*I do not mean to do any thing at all. It is 
simply this—I do not care very much for Fritz after 
all. I don’t think I ever did. It is all very well 
to: wear your clothes nicely, but if that is all, what 
does itcome to? If he could play the zither, now !” 

** There are other things except playing the zither. 


_ They say he is a good book-keeper.” 


**T don’t like book-keeping. He has to be at 
his hotel from eight in the morning till eleven at 


t. 

“* You know best.” 

“*] am not so sure of that. I wish I did know 
best. But I never saw such a girl as you are. 
How you change! It was only yesterday you 
scolded me because I did not wish to be the wife of 
your dear friend Crippel.” 

** Herr Crippel is a very good man.” 

**You go away with your good man! you have 
got a good man of yourown. He is standing there 
waiting for you like a gander on one leg. He wants 
you todance; goaway.” Then Marie did go away, 
and Lotta was left alone by herself. At last Fritz 
returned to her and bade her come to supper. He 
was resolved to see how far his mode of casting off 
tyranny might be successful, so he approached her 
with a smile, and offered to take her to his table as 
though nothing had happened. 

‘* My friend,” she said, “ your table is laid for 
foar, and the places will all be filled.” 

** The table is laid for five,” said Fritz. 

‘*It is one toomany. I shall sup with my friend, 
Herr Crippel.” 

‘* Herr Crippel is not here.” 

he not? Ahme! then I shall be alone, and 
I must go to bed supperless. Thank you, no, Herr 
Planken.” 

‘** And what will Marie say ?” 

‘*T hope she will enjoy the nice dainties you will 


| giwe her. Marie is all right. Marie’s fortune is 


made. Woeis me! my fortune is to seek. There 
isione thing certain, it is not to be found here in this 
room.” 

Then Fritz turned on his heel and went away ; 
and as he went Lotta saw the figure of a man, as he 
made his way slowly and hesitatingly into the sa- 
loon from the outer passage. He was dressed in a 
clbse frock-coat, and had on a hat of which she knew 
the shape as well as she did the make of her own 
gloves. ‘“‘If he has not come after all!” She said 
to herself. Then she turned herself a little round, 
and drew her chair somewhat into an archway, so 
that Herr Crippel should not see her readily. 

The other four had settled themselves at their 
table, Marie having said a word of reproach to Lot- 
ta as she passed. Now, on a sudden, she got up 
from her seat and crossed to her friend. 

‘* Herr Crippel is here,” she said. 


‘* Of course he is here,” said Lotta. 

‘* But you did not expect him ?” 

“ Ask Fritz if I did not say I would sup with 
Herr Crippel. You ask him. But I shall not all 
the same. Do not saya word. I shall steal away 
when nobody is looking.” 

The musician came wandering up the room, and 
had looked into every corner before he had even 
found the supper-table at which the four were sit- 
ting. And then he did not see Lotta. He took off 
his hat as he addressed Marie, and asked some ques- 
tion as to the absent one. 

‘She is waiting for you somewhere, Herr Crip- 
pel,” said Fritz as he filled Adela’s glass with wine. 

‘*For me ?” said Herr Crippel, as he looked round. 
‘No, she does not expect me.” And in the mean 
time Lotta had left her seat and was hurrying away 
to the door. ' 

“There! there!” said Marie; ‘you will be too 
late if you do not run.” Then Herr Crippel did 
run, and caught Lotta as she was taking her hat 
from the old woman who had the girls’ hats and 
shawls in charge near the door. 

‘* What, Herr Crippel, you at Sperl’s? When 
you told me expressly, in so many words, that you 
would not come! That is not behaving well to 
me, certainly.” 

‘What, my coming? Is that behaving bad?” 

‘*No; but why did you say you would not come 
when I asked you? You have come to meet some 
one. Who is it?” 

‘* You, Lotta, you.” 

‘And yet you refused me when I asked you! 
Well, and now you are here, what are you going to 
do? You will not dance.” 

** I will dance with you if you will put up with 


me.” 

“No, I will not dance. I am too old. I have 
given itup. I shall come to Sperl’s no more after 
this. Dancing is a folly.” 


** Lotta, you are laughing at me now.” 

‘“* Very well; if you like you may have it so.” 
By this time he had brought her back into the room, 
and was walking up - ad down the length of the sa- 
loon with her. *‘* But it is no use our walking about 
here,” she said. *‘I was just going home; and 
now, if you please, I will go.” 

** Not yet, Lotta.” 

“ Yes; now, if you please.” 

‘* But why are you not supping with them ?” 

** Because it did not suit me. You see there are 
four. Five isa foolish number for a supper-party.” 

‘** Will you sup with me, Lotta?” She did not 
answer him at once. ‘‘ Lotta,” he said, ‘‘if you 
sup with me now you must sup with me always. 
How shall it be ?” 

‘Always? no. I am very hungry now, but I 
do not want supper always. I can not sup with 
you always, Herr Crippel.” 

“* But you will to-night ?” 

** Yes, to-night.” 

“Then it shall be always.” And the musician 
marched up to a table, and threw his hat down, and 
ordered such a supper that Lotta Schmidt was fright- 
ened. And when presently Carl Stobel.and Marie 
Weber came up to their table—for Fritz Planken 
did not come near them again that evening—Herr 
Crippel bowed courteously to the diamond-cutter, 
and asked him when he was to be married. 

‘* Marie says it shall be next Sunday,” said Carl. 

‘* And I will be married the Sunday afterward,” 
said Herr Crippel. ** Yes; and there is my wife.” 
And he pointed across the table with both his hands 
to Lotta Schmidt. 

“Herr Crippel, how can you say that?” said 
Lotta. 


‘* Is it not true, my dear?” 

‘In fourteen days! no, certainly not. It is out 
of the question.” But nevertheless what Herr 
Crippel said came true, and on the next Sunday 
but one he took Lotta Schmidt home to his house 
as his wife. 

‘* It was all because of the zither,” Lotta said to 
her old mother-in-law. ‘If he had not played the 
zither that night I should not have been here now.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Every summer the weather—as if it were an imperti- 
nent intruder on this mundane sphere—is the stoical re- 
cipient of the most vituperative abuse. Every summer 
brings an excess of heat to which there has hitherto been 
no approximati ding to complainants. So many 
“ degrees hotter than has been known within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant!” The mercury is declared to 
have gone up out of sight; and eighty-seven degrees of 
Fahrenheit, following some more ‘fearful temperature,” 
is pronounced quite “wintry.” *‘ Fierce,” “fervid,” 
** awful,” terrible,” “infernal,” are the terms used, and 
language is exhausted, and new epithets coined, in the 
apparently vain attempt to depict the sufferings of dis- 
solving humanity. ; 

In truth, we have had a couple or so of excessively hot 
“heated terms ;"" and, according to reliable records, the 
quicksilver has shot up higher than in many years before. 
Consequently there has been much suffering, especially 
among the laboring classes, who are exposed to the intense 
rays of the sun, and among the poor, who live in low, 
oven-like shanties. But those who have shelter in large, 
high, comparatively airy rooms, would do well to hush 
their complaints, and think of those who have no such ac- 
commodations. The truth is, that half the discomfort we 
experience in hot weather is self-inflicted. We fret, and 
fume, and worry, and scold, and fan ourselves, until the 
hot blood bgils! The only way to endure a hot day is to 
keep cool! “Keep cool!” somebody sarcastically re- 
remarks, “and how, pray? . Shall we take a berth in an 
ice-house?” Yes, keep cool—mentally, we mean. It is not 
always possible to keep the body down to temperate heat; 
but those who are abie to prevent their feelings from rising 
higher will be astonished to find what a difference it makes 
in one’s comfort. Thinking all the time that it is unen- 
durably hot will make one steam. Don’t devote yourself 
unreservedly to eating ices, plying a palm-leaf fan, watch- 
ing the thermometer, and anathematizing the weather ; 
but whether you have any need to work or not, engage in 
some moderate, and, if possible, interesting employment. 
Take it easy, do not hurry, but keep busy ; and you will 
be surprised to find that the fervid heat becomes less op- 
pressive, and that you are comparatively comfortabie. 


Try the recipe, and see if it is not a good one. ’ 


Outside of our own feelings it brings sort of ceoling 
breeze to hear that a short time ago there was a fall of 


by a terrific hail-storm in the lowlands. Pa 

It also has a wonderfully refrigerating effect to readthe 
recent announcement of an “Excursion among tfie Ice- 
bergs”’ in the vicinity of ** Labrador," even dowh to, “ For 
particulars address Franklin Snow & Co.,” etc. 

A happy individual writing from Sevannah, Georgia, a 
short time since, declares that “ for’ten days past outside 
winter clothing has been comfortable, and at night a 
blanket ;" and he goes into rhapsodies about the “* delight- 
ful sea-breeze frolicking through his windows.” Howev- 
er, we do not think that even this will tempt many to ex- 
change New York for Geérgia just now. 

Saratoga in the olden time was quite a contrast to the 
Saratoga of our day. A visitor to that place in 1797 gives 
the following account : 

‘We mounted our horses one day and rode seven or 
forert, with its delightful 


where they said there 
were some mineral springs. was not even a village, 
but only two or three log-houses standing among the pine- 
trees. The were civil, and provided hay for our 
horses, and for ourselves bacon and eggs. They piloted 
us into a morass where Nature was unsubdued, and step- 
ping cautiously from bog to bog, we soon arrived at 
spring which they called the Congress Spring, 
ed as it does now.” 


to say nothing of the annual throng that deluge the place 
in the months of July and August. The “season” there 
is now fully inaugurated, and thirsty mortals are freely 
quaffing from the fountains of health. A new spring has 
been discovered this season near the *“* High Rock,” and 
the old ones have not lost their sparkle. Many will be in- 
terested to know that a movement has been made toward 
the rebuilding of Congress Hall, with the intention of 
having it in readiness for the next season. It is expected 


surances are given that large subscriptions will be made 


were patrons of that hotel. 


There is something exceedingly pleasant in the sub- 
stantial and cordial way in which New York, Boston, and 
all the larger cities have rendered aid to Portland in her 
hour of need. But it is really touching to hear of little 
towns in Maine and other States — towns that have no 
wealthy men with pockets full of money—calling meet- 


for the sufferers. It is good to see the hearts of people 
opening to such a call on their benevolence and sympathy. 


There are thousands all over the country interested in 


know that it is the intention of the trustees to erect im- 
mediately a new Chapel, for which purpose a son of Pres- 
ident Stearns, a wealthy merchant of Bombay, has do- 
nated thirty thousand dollars. Also there is to be erected 
a new Library building, for which nearly twenty thousand 
dollars has been subscribed ; and a new building to be de- 
voted to the Mathematical and Philosophical department. 
This latter will be the finest building, and will coat two 
hundred thousand dollars, a gift from Dr. Walker, late 
of Newport, and who during his life gave to the Gol- 
lege another hundred thousfnd dollars. The necessities 
of the College demand that these buildings should be erect- 
ed at once.’ It is intended to convert the present Library 
building into an Art Gallery, for which *t is admirably 
adapted, and friends of the College have already 

valuable contributions to it. Py 


Not many months ago sundry ppeared 
in the columns of an English journal to the effect that, in 
English schools, girls, and even young ladies, were fre- 
quently subjected to disgraceful corporeal punishment. 
The facts were evident, and a good deal of indignation 
was manifested in regard to the matter. But recently 
our own community has been shocked by s brutal occur- 
rence in one of our most enlightened New England cities. 


as 


appears—we wish, indeed, the report were false—that a 
young lady, now in her seventeenth year, was detected in 
whispering, and was called up for punishment by one of 
the assistant-teachers. To this she refused to submit. 
The principal was consulted, and it was determined to 
whip the delinquent. Two assistants undertook to admin- 
ister the blows. A struggle ensued, and the principal came 
to the aid of his subordinates. The young lady was lhield 
until a dozen or twenty blows were inflicted upon her per- 
son with a leather strap. The parents of the young lady 
referred to the School Committee, but they sustained the 
course of the teachers; and the case has been laid before 
the Grand Jury of the county. Undoubtedly lawful au- 
thority should be maintained in schools; but if a young 
lady of sixteen does not yield to it willingly, she better be 

Such disgraceful cecurrences as this stain the 
noble system of public education in America. 

A Richmond paper warms with indignation because a 
large number of colored ladies and gentlemen were re- 
cently seen, on a Sunday, riding in all the style that the 
livery stables could furnish, and especially because white 
drivers were upon the box and the negroes upon the cush- 
ions behind—a strange reversa] of former situations. 


The following quaint words of old Robert Southweil are 


he who was leaning a gloom 
app a ’ 


It seems that the war does not altogether pre t people 
resorting to the German watering-places even thus early 
in the season. Ems already reckons more than « eheu- 
sand visitors—Germans, Swedes, and 

The French will arrive in large 


custom, in July. The des toileties, we are told, is 


snow three feet deep on the mountains in Utah, covering La 
them down to their base. The snow-storm was preceded ys 


Now the resident population is numbered by thousands, - 


that at least $100,000 will be secured at Saratoga. As- - 


fn New York, Boston, and other cities, among those who’ 


‘ings, and with earnest sympathy contributing their mite - 


the prosperity of Amherst College who will be glad to” 


In one of the public schools of the city of Cambridge, it” 


| 
| 
; 
| | | 
| 
» 
worthy of being committed to memory : 
“Shun delays, they breed remorse: { 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee. 
Creeping snails have weakest force; 
Fly their faults, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best when soonest wrought, . 
Lingering labors come to nought. 
Hoist up sail while gale doth last— ’ 
Wind and tide stay no man’s pleasure. , 
Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom's leisure, 
After wits are dearly bought; } 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought.” | 
The European war, which will cause sich misery to 
thousands who have had no hand in bringing it.about, re- 
minds us of a little anecdote, old, but good. | 
sands of French and English; it wasa few hours after the s 
battle of Salamanca had been won by the English. The . 
soldier started, and after saluting his General, answered : 
‘| was thinking, my lord, how many widows and orphans 
I have this day made for one shilling.” He had fired two J 
hundred rounds of ball that day. , 
very conspicuous at Ems; and the rivalry carried on be- 4 - 
| tween the fair sex from all conutries is something aston- [an f 
| ishing. The elegancies of le: »racteuses Rarisiennes at 
| this fashionable watering-plac _ill not fail to claim their ae | 
full share of amination | 
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THE HEROINE OF FREDERICK. 


Wuen ‘‘ STONEWALL” Jackson invaded Ma- 
ryland in 1862 there was found in Frederick, 
through which his troops marched, one fearless 
Jnionist, an aged lady, whose name was Bar- 
BARA Faptonsrr. Faithful among the faithless 
she held out the ‘‘Stars and Stripes\\ from her 
window in the very faces of the rebel raiders. 
‘The story is well told in Wairrier’s beautiful 
which we have taken the liberty of copy- 
ing below. ‘The portrait is from a photograph 
sent us by Mr. Brapy of Washington, to whom 
we were indebted for the photograph from 

-which ‘**‘The Andersonyille Relics,” given in 
our last Number, was engraved. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 


Ur from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


The clustered spires of Frederick stand} 
Green-walled by the hill»of Maryland. 


Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach tree fruited deep,| 


Fair as a garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When-Lee marched over the mountain-wall— 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 


In‘her attic-window the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat left and right. 
He glanced ; the old flag met his sight. 


** Halt !”"—the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 
** Fire!”—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. § 
Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 


“Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, ; 
Over the face of the leader came ; 


The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 


“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. 


And shook it forth with a royal will. . 
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BARBARA ry Brapw, Wasutnerton, D. 


All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost — 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 


’ Shone over it with a warm good-night. 


— 


Barbara Frietchie’s work is oer, 


And the Rebel rides on bis raids no more. _ 


Honor to her! and let a tear 
Rall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 


Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave ! 


Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law ; 


And ever the stars above look down 


On thy stars below in Frederick town! 
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MARKS OF PUNISHMENT INFLICTED UPON A COLORED SERVANT IN 


ca 
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A CRUEL PUNISHMENT. 


Tur letter which we give below is from a gentle- 
man in Richmond, Virginia, who sends us the photo- 
graph from which our illustration is engraved. The 
case stands on unquestionable authority, and the 
time is now gone by when things of this nature are 
to be hidden from the public: 


* Ricnhmonp, Virornta, July 8, 1866. 

** Rditor Harper's Weekly: 

**Inclosed I send you a photograph showing in part the 
effects of a punishment by a hot iron on the back of a ne- 
gro girl about 13 years of age, inflicted by a virago by the 
name of Mrs. A-——., living in King William County in 
this State, afew weeks ago. The cave is at Pema under 
investigation by the Freedmen's Bureau of this Depart- 
ment. The negroes who lived on the place all testify to 
the cruelty and fiendishneas of this woman while they were 
her slaves and since they were liberated. This girl was 
locked up in a private room, for some trivial offense, and 
kept in there over @ week, during which time the burning 
was inflicted upom her. Her screams were frequently 
heard by the servants. Live coals were laid upon her 
back and the back of her head, and the flesh on her back 
and limbs was burned so that when she was released she 


res 


“The papers of this city all with one accord sang out 
against the Bureau for its interference, and Mra, A 
instead of the fiend that she is, was a martyred and chiv- 
alrous Southern lady. She was required to give bail in 
$5000. All the counsel of the city tendered her their 
services. The Judge-Advocate of this Department, Cap- 
tain Layton, Eleventh United States Infantry, conducted 
the examination. If the evidence were all published it 
would present one of the most cruel and episodes 
of history that have diegraced civilization.” 


BATHING COSTUME. 


Happtiy the days have gone by when lady bath- 
ers made frights of themselves when enjoying that 
most healthful and invigorating of recreations—a 
dip in salt water. Ugly blue flannel gowns, cut so 
scantily that it was difficult to squeeze into them, 
and which never fulfilled the object for which they 
were intended, as they generally rose to the surface 
of the water directly after their wearers plunged 
into it—these ungraceful garments, with the hideous 
oilskin cap which crowned them. may now be 
looked upon as things of the past. They have been 
succeeded by a far superior style of dress, which, in 
fact, is a picturesque costume, consisting of tunic and 
knickerbockers. We give an illustration of one of 
the most approved and convenient forms of bathing 
dress which has yet been introduced. It answers 
its mission, for it conceals the figure without im- 
peding in the slightest degree the actions of its 
wearer when either bathing or swimming, and, add- 
ed to these advantages, it looks well. The tunic 
fastens at the left side, and the knickerbockers in 
front. There are various opinions as to the best 
material for bathing costumes. For summer wear 
we recommend the stout brown holland. Thisdoes 
not cling to the figure when wetted, neither does it 
hold the water, as flannel, and so become cumber- 
some and heavy. It should be trimmed, as in our 
illustration, with scarlet worsted braid of two sizes. 
The binding of the krickerbockers and tunic, and 
the trimming on the shoulder seam, consist of strips 
of brown holland cut on the cross, and twe rows of 
narrow scarlet braid run upon them ; the box pleat. 
ings round the arm-holes and ankles are of scarlet 
worsted braid, from an inch to one inch and @ half 
in width. The waistband and sash are likewise of 
brown holland bound with broad braid, two waved 
lines of narrow braid being added as gn ornamenta- 
tion. The buttons are black horn. Thecap is 
black oilskin, bound with searlet. h ladies 
wear small black glazed hats to profeét their com- 
plexions when swimming, as they do not deem it 
imperative to dip their heads under water when they 
bathe. Dark blue serge, similar to that worn by 
sailors in the British navy, we also recommend as 
a suitable material for this costume. 
can be trimmed with either white or scarlet worsted 


braid, according to our engraving. 


STREET SCENE IN ATCHISON. 


trates an everyday scene in Atchison, Kan:_s 
The locality which our artist has chosen is Co..~ 
mercial Street, and he has faithfully depicted the 
style of buildings in the business part of the city. 
These buildings are a medley of brick structures 
and cotton-wood shanties. The figures are drawn 


could scarcely stand and was nearly crazy. The case was 
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from life. Here in the fore-ground we have a Kan- 


i 


It likewise 


Tue picture which we give on page 476 illus. . 
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sas farmer; the shaggy cronies on horseback are 
returning to their homes-in- Missouri after a hunt, 
which it would seem has not been very successful. 
The woman apd girl riding ‘‘double”’ is a common 
sight, though to Eastern eyes it may appear strange 
and somewhat ludicrous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PORTLAND FIRE. 
PoRTLAND, July 16, 1866. 
You would like ‘‘a stereoscopic view of the 
burned district.” Well, to see the burned district 
you had better come in at the Boston dépot—at 
least that is what I did—and take a walk. The 
fire broke out not far from the point where we start 


- and burned over a broad swath, as the mow: rs say, 


diagonally across the city. How it caugh'. how it 
burned,,and how it stopped, you will have learned 
from the papers of the time. How it looks to-day 
is what is best learned now. The extent of the fire 
is the first thing that impresses the mind. It is 
not what we often see in New York—a few burned 
buildings—nor is it a good many burned buildings 
merely ; but a long, broad track of ruined chim- 
neys, demolished walls, and rubbish—buried streets. 

The thoroughness of the burning is what you next 
notice. Several things illustrate this. First, the 
They are not stand- 
ing in shap>, with blackened windows and charred 
interiors, as is commonly the case when a house is 
burned—but demolished. As a rule the chimney 
stands; but the walls of each building have fallen 
entirely in, so that only a vague notion of the gen- 
eral ground plan is all that one can form respecting 
the edifice. In a two-hours’ walk through the dis- 
trict we find, perhaps, ten spots were the walls 
show something of the size, shape, architecture, 
and uses of what has been destroyed. But these 
are the rare exceptions: far more frequently we 
can not guess whether the buildings, by whose 
ruins we are passing, were high or low, round or 
square, old or new, big or little, many or few. 

Then again, all wood and wood-work is destroyed, 
excepting here and there large beams have left a 
fragment of charcoal. There is nothing left any 
where of boards or rafters for the owner to save for 
rebuilding; nothing even for ragged chilcren to 
carry away for fire-wood. Then, again, there is no 
trace any where of any goods, wares, merchandise, 
orfurniture saved. What the affrighted inhabitants 
may have’ snatched away from the advance of the 
flame we can not tell from any thing we see to-day ; 
but the fire has left them nothing of all they left to 
it. Iron safes have preserved their shape, and, we 
can see, their contents. Ironware, pipes, rods, ket- 
tles, tools of various kinds, can be distinguished, 
half melted, half ‘wisted up, wholly ruined, in the 
ashes; but of nothing else do we see characteristic 
traces. Yes, here is one thing saved! One stock 
of goods has resisted the fire and remains in shape 
and substance. In the very heart of the burned 
district was an ice-house. The wooden shell was 
burned away; the thick heap of straw beneath was 
singed and burned outside, but workmen are digging 
through the blackened top, and underneath they 
find and cart away great blocks of ice, as good as 
new. In all our two hours’ walk we see nothing 
unspoiled but this. 
oughness of this fire when we observe how the green 
trees were burned. Jn all the region over which 
the fire spread we do not see one tree left alive. 
Those of the largest size, elms of twenty inches 
thick and fifty feet in height, are standing in their 
shape, smoked and shriveled, dead but not de- 
stroyed. . But trees of the second size are burned 
to a short charcoal stump. Leaves, boughs, and 


_-branches are gone; a few feet of the substance of 


the stem, with perhaps stubs of the main branches 
surmounting it, only remain. 

The activity of the Portlanders impresses the mind 
before one advances far up the burned district. On 


’ the outskirts, and in al! the region formerly occu- 


pied by dwelling-houses, the ruins remain as yet 
mostly untouched. But in what were business 
streets are many signs of energy and activity in re- 
pair. On many lots workmen are picking out the 
unbroken brick, chipping the calcined mortar from 
them, and piling them up for use. Carts and wag- 
ons are threading their embarrassed way through 
the choked streets, carrying off rubbish, or bringing 
on materials for new erections, Here and there 
wooden buildings are being rapidly put up; so that 
already there are some of good size standing with 
frames completed, and partly boarded. Here and 
there—on the site of what was once a silversmith’s 
shop; or perchance a bank, a knot of men are dig- 
gitig in the ashes for meltel fragments of metal, or 
trying to open the safe.. Additional to the numer- 
ous squads of workmen, are tlirongs of persons 
strolling back and forth to see what they can see ; 
and these lieighten the apparent activity of the 
scene. Working our way gradually through this 
region—turning aside to see a ruined church here, 
to avoid an impassable street there—we come upon 
what was a region of dwellings, and where recon- 
struction is less advaneed; and beyond this we 
come upon & camp. ' 

“Destitution and suffering have now been measur- 
ably relieved. The outward tokens of them, to the 


_ casual visitor, are chiefly gathered at this spot. 


We are at the northeasterly end of the city, where 
there lies a broad slope of land ascending somewhat 
sharply, and culminating in a bold terrace or brow 
of land. Upon this terrace are many substantial 
buildings, but.on the slope below very few, and at 
this slope the fire stopped for want of fuel. On this 
slope are thickly scattered the tents, which are the 
temporary homes of many houseless families. 

That Portland is not quite all burned is what we 
see at the very last; far now, returning to the dé- 
pot, and turning aside from burned streets to avail 
‘ourselves of unobstructed ones, we find we have a 
Jong and weary walk through streets of intact shops 
and dwellings, beyond all sight and sugyestion of 
the Great fanz. 


Still more we realize the thor- | 


REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL 
CAUCUSES. | 


Ow the evening of July 11 a caucus of the Repulilican 
members of Congress was held in the hall of the House 
of Representatives. General Banks was elected chairman. 
Only eight Senators were present. Mr. Hotchkiss, of New 
York, said that the meeting was called at the request of 
himself and others, and its ofject was to have an inter- 
change of views as to the best course to be pursued im re- 
gard to the rumored removal! of office-holders by the Pres- 
ident. He had no doubt that such removal was intended 
as soon as Congress should adjourn. He deemed ® the 
duty of Congress to stand by its friends, and to make any 
sacrifice necessary to keep them in office’ He theught 
a should remain in session so as to prevert re- 
mov 


Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, offered a resolution, déeclar- 
ing that Congress would remain in session until Decem- 
ber. He said that any party that would not stand by ite 
friends ought to go down, and we must stand by the men 
nowinoffice. He thought, too, it might be neceesary for 
Congress to take other action before next seasion te pre- 
vent the accomplishment of schemes to restore the rebels 
topower. He believed the President was a traitor to the 
party and the country, and that he was ready for any 
measure, however desperate, which would put the Gov- 
ernment into the hands of the rebels. 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, indorsed what had been said 
about the treachery of the President, and the necessity of 
adopting some measures of prevention. But he thenght 
it important that members should go home and fight out 
the battle before the people. The Cabinet, he was happy 
to say, was already broken up. He was glad to announce 
that Postmaster-Gene..l Dennison had resigned, and 
would have nothing more to do with the Administration, 
and he hoped that other members of the Cabinet would 
‘follow his example. He thought they should strip te the 
waist and fight the battle out on this line. 

Mr. Ingersoll, of Illinois, President Johnson 
as a traitop—a madman—in league With ~ebels and Uop- 
perheads, and insisted on measures of pre ution against 
his schemes. 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, denounced the Philadel- 
phia Convention as a conspiracy of traitors, and said he 
believed the President had got it up for the purpose af de- 
stroying the Union party, and of putting rebels and Uop- 
perheads into power. The rebel newspapers North and 
South were in favor of it for that reason. The New York 
Newsand World advocated it as a means of destroying the 
Union party and restoring the rebels to power, and the 
New York Times, although it had not yet gone quite so 
far as this, also upheld and favored the Convention. ‘The 
President, as is well known, regards every bill by 

; while eleven States are unrepresen 


rebel members will satisfy him. 
Mr. Raymond, of New York, said Mr. Kelley nad, not 
the shadow of a right to attribute to the Times any such 
urpose or motive as breaking up the Union party. His 
nsinuation to that effect was utterly untrue, and was the 
most unmanly way of making an injurious and unjust 
charge. He had his own views of the objects to be acopm- 
plished by the Convention, and he had not, thus far, e¢on- 
curred in the views by those around him. He 
believed that, properly managed, the Convention would 
strengthen the Union party, instead cf destroying it. So 
long as he had reason to think so, he should continue to 
advocate it. Whenever he saw reason to believe that it 
was to be used to destroy the Union party, neither jthe 
Times bor its editor would support it. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, offered a resolution \de- 
claring it to be the duty of every Union man to denounce 
the Philadelphia Convention and render it odious to the 
people. 

Mr. Bromwell, of Illinois, followed in favor of this 
lution—denouncing the President, and saying we ouglit to 
revise all the laws under which offices were which 
the President can fill—and that salaries sliduld be abol- 
ished, and other means taken to render the power of ap- 
pointment useless in his hands. Congress could sit all 
summer—we were paid by the year, and it made no ailds 
to us, 

Mr. Hale, of New York, objected to the resolution as 
unjust to true Union men. 

Mr. Raymond again’ took the floor. When the Phila- 


ym 
.delphia Convention was first summoned he believed it 


would have a good effect in nationalizing the Union 
party, and in placing its action upon a broader and safer 
basis. He had never concealed his conviction that, unless 
the y was thus nationalized and liberalized, it wold 
be short-lived, and power would pass from its hands to 
those of its opponents; and he had therefore looked with 
favor on the call for the Convention. Whenever he saw 
reason to change his opinion as to ite object and effect he 
should act accordingly. 
The resolution was then adopted, Mr. Hale, of New York, 
voting against it. Mr. Raymond declined to vote. | 
Gen. Banks then announced the appointment of the 
Committee of Nine—Senators Morrill, of Maine; Chand- 
ler, of Michigan; Nye, of Nevada; and Representatives 
Colfax, of Indiana; Farnsworth, of Illinois; arfeld, ff 


of New York; Stevens, of Pennsylvania; Garfield, 
Ohio; Boutwell, of Massachusetts. 

Governor Hamilton, of Texas, then addressed the meet- 
ing, by its invitation, on motion of Mr. Stevens, after which 
the caucus adjourned, to meet at the call of the Committee. 

A second caucus was held om the evening of the 14th. 
The proceedings of this evening were in striking contrast 
to those of the first caucus. 

The report of the Committee, in spite of the efforts \pf 
Speaker Colfax, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Farnsworth, Mr. Hotdh- 
kiss, and others, was summarily set aside, and the caucus 
resolved, by a vote of 64 to 40, to adjourn on the 23d. — 


| 
THE PROMISE REDEEMED. | 


My friend, Mrs. H., recounted to me the follow- 
ing remarkable incident in her life: . | 
She was married at a somewhat early age, and, 
shortly thereafter, accompanied her husband to In- 
dia, where she remained until delicate health com- 
pelled her, after the birth of her second child, to 
return to England. 
A deep despondency sejzed her at the idea of the 
approaching painful sepatation from her husband’; 
but there was no alternative, and, at tht appointed 
time, the latter accompanied her to the ship, doing 
his utmost to cheer and reassure her with the hope 
of a happy reunion. 
‘“*It is in vain, William,” was her persistent ré- 
joinder. “TI feel convinced that, in this world, i 
shall never see you again.” | 
“You shall see me, love,” replied H. ‘‘I feel 
that I can make you that promise. Nothing—no, 
not death itself—shall prevent your seeing me 
again. Be comforted with that assurance.” / 
On her arrival in England, Mrs. H. joined her 
father and sisters at Brighton, where the salubrious 
air quickly restcred her health and strength. A 
twelvemonth elapsed, during which period the ac. 
counts from India were regular and satisfactory, 7 
Mr. H,, in his later letters, expressed his joy at het 
recovery, and his hope that she would return to hin 
at the first moment her health permitted. 
Her father was an early riser, and somewhat im+ 
perative on that subject with his household. ° His 
daughters, consequently, were sometimes compelle 
to defer the more elaborate touches of their toile 
until after the matutinal meal, and it was upon on 
of these occasions that all three had returned ti 


$ 


| seen him! 


as D 
and void, so that nothing short of the admission of the 


| ters in a large apartment lookin, to the front, the 
other lady in a room adjoining. 

Mrs. H., in her dressing-robe, was walking about, 
brushing her hair, when she happened to approach 
the window. The house was situated in the cres- 
cent of Kemp-town, and, facing the sea, commanded 
both approaches—right and left. Her eye fell upon 
a mail-phaeton, rapidly approaching, that seemed 
to rivet her attention. It contained no one but the 
driver—a gentleman. As he came nearer she ut- 
tered a cry of delight that brought her sisters to her 
side. 

‘‘It is William! It is William!” was all she 
could say. 

Her sisters recognized the familiar face as well 
as herself. Mr. H., as the carriage drew near, 
looked up at the window, inclined his head, and 
smiled. Much excited at this sudden arrival, his 
-wife hurrizdly completed her dressing, and ran down 
stairsintothedrawing-room. Her father was there 
alone. 

“ Why—where is he? 
hastily asked. 

“ William !” repeated her father. ‘‘ Why, in In- 
dia, my dear. Where should he be ?” 

“No, no; he’s come! He is here! 
Perhaps he has gone round to the 
stables. He might have spoken to me first,” sobbed 
the disappointed wifc. 

After remaining silent, in pique, for a minute or 
two, she could b-50k the delay no longer, and, ring- 
ing the bell, desired a servant to run round to the 
stables and bring word who was there. 

The messenger returned. Nobody had been seen. 
On further inquiry, the policeman and road-sweeper 
in the crescent both denied that any private carriage 
had passed through that morning. 

: A note was made of the exact time the three sis- 
ters had seen Mr. H.; and the news which, shortly 
after, reached them of his death proved that he had 
expired at the same time—his latest words express- 
ing an intense desire to see once more the face of the 

e he loved so well. 


Where is William ?” she 


CHILDREN. 


Cut_pren and childhood have been surrounded 
with an atmosphere of poetry, and have been in- 
vested with all the charms of poetic fancy : 

“ Angels are talking to them in their dreams— 
Angelic voices whispering sweet and clear.” 
They are supposed to hold some intercourse with 
the world of spirits, and their very smiles are inte- 
preted to mean communion with a world unseen. 
Their gestures, tones, and language are the constant 
theme of poets, and moralists take them for their 
text. For ordinary mortals like oymelves they pos- 
sess a wondrous charm; and they are a relaxation 
to the man of business or the student, who can un- 
bend to them, when to all the world besides they are 
unapproachable. The painter makes them his study, 
and they have been among his most successful works, 
for infancy appeals and pleads to all alike. When 
they are tricked out in muslin and silk, and toddle 
in after dinner, every eye lights up,.and they be- 
come the centre of all attraction, and later on their 
lispings and their sayings become household words, 
and their elders learn to speak a language which 
they have caught from infant lips. They are, in 
their early years, a source of the greatest amuse- 
ment and interest. The old grow young again in 
their presence. They are to them like the green 
shoots of a second summer. Even they who pro- 
fess dislike or indifference toward them have been 
known to fondle their own children by stealth, al- 
most ashamed of a weakness to which nature has 
prompted them. The affection of a little child is 
almost the only thing which a suspicious nature 
does not distrust. There is something in the sim- 
ple, untutored, spontaneous return with which a 
child meets its overtures that disarms it at once of 
that reserve with which more or less it surrounds 
itself in all its intercourse with the worll. But 
there is another side of the question which, in 
all fairness, ought not to be attributed so much to 
the children themselves as to those who are their 
natural guardians. Who does not know what is 
meant by an enfant terrible? and who that has suf- 
fered from it can be blamed for railing against chil- 
dren as a nuisance? A child of quick intelligence 
and much observation, who has a certain faculty of 
putting one and one together—who hears and listens 
attentively to all that is passing around, both in the 
nursery and in the drawing-room—who is suffered 
to live on too familiar terms with its elders—who 
has but little tact and less self-control—who blurts 
out all that comes into its little mind without regard 
to time or place, and says the most mal-apropos 
things that can be imagined—whose pert sayings 
are retailed 28 clevernesses by ill-judging parents and 
servants:in its presence, till it has learned to value 
them as having some merit in them—who is allowed 
to engross all the attention with its stories and its 
prattle, to the evident annoyance of those who see 
no charm in it—such a child is indeed one of the 

‘greatest nests of society. 

But it 1s, we repeat, more the fault of others than 
of the child. Amused by the smartness of its say- 
ings, or by the quickness of its perceptions, parents 
encourage it for their own amusement, and laugh 
at it; while in the nurserv it finds favor, because it 
is one of the means by which nurses and nursery- 
maids learn what is going on in t*- *-~wing-room. 
But this is a two-edged sword, which cuts both 
ways, for if it reveals the tactics of the drawing- 
room, those of the nursery and housekeeper’s-room 
do not escape. With eyes and ears well open, a 
ready tongue, and a retentive memory, children be- 
come dangerous to friend and foe. What is more 
detestable than a child divested of every particle of 
manvaise, honte, who obtrudes its remarks and its 
nursery news upon every one, and forces itself upon 
all people alike? It hears perhaps in the nursery 


some comments that have been made upon a flirta- 
tion that has been carried on between Aunt Jane 
and her cousin, who have, in the innocence of their 
hearts, imagined that it had escaped detection, and 


their dressing-rooms—Mrs. H. and one of her sis4 .. who have no particular wish that the attention of 


We have 


the authorities should be directed to it at that mo- 
ment. The enfant terrible announces, in its own 
sweet way, to her dear grandmamma, in the hear- 
ing of her grandpapa, that her aunt and cousin are 
fond of each other, and, with a certain amount of 
self-importarce, attracts attention to the existing 
state of things. The mine has been sprung—the 
murder is out—ard Aunt Jane and her cousin are 
severely reprimande '. while the latter is dismissed, 
and the former is never suffered to stir beyond the 
watchful eyes of a grim Cerberus who is placed on 
guard. It is vain to hope that, in the presence of 

h inquisitors, any thing can remain secret or es- 
c being proclaimed from the housetop. The 
house-maid and her “‘ follower” suffer equally from 
the same penetrating é, =, listening ear, and garru- 
lous tongue ; and ‘“‘ mamma” is duly informed of the 
conversation which took place between the under 
nursemaid and the young man on the other side of 
the stile. Such watchdogs pay to those who care 
to know the minutest details of their household, and 
therefore they are not corrected. 

No bland amenities can be successful while one 
of these ‘‘ sweet little pets” is at hand with its reve- 
lations, its explanations, and its glosses, for it is sure 
to remember how mamma said she was glad to hear 
that Mrs. So-and-so was going away. An amusing 
story is told of a lady who once pressed a friend to 
visit her in the country. On his arrival at ——., 
he was at once shown to his room, the dressing-bell, 
as he wa. informed, having already rung. On en- 
tering the room in which the company assembled 
before dinner, he found himself alone with a little 
girl, elegantly dressed, who, as the event proved, 
was quite up the occasion. He spoke to her in lan- 
guage which he supposed to be suited to her years, 
and, for a time, they got on very well together, when 
she presently bethought herself that she would like 
to know the name of her new friend. He at once 
complied with her request, and told her his name, 
to which she instantly replied, with the utmost 
naiveté:—** Oh, then, you are the man that mamma 
says has sung himself into society!” Pleasant an- 
nouncement in the first moments of an arrival at a 
strange house! especially when it suddenly flashed 
across our friend’s mind that it had been a special 
proviso in the invitation thet he should bring all 
his music with him. But there is no end to the 
stories which almost every one has to tell of the 
mal-apropos sayings of these blessed little pests. If 
a friend is pressed to stay, and regrets his inability 
to do so, the enfant terrible is sure to say it is glad 
of it. It isin vain to hoge to dissemble your love 
or your aversion, if, in se nnguarded moment, no 
secret has been made of either. ‘Little pitchers 
have long ears,” and people are apt to forget this 
when they talk over the things which most deeply 
interest them, forgetful that the tongue of the young 
and old alike is an unruly member. Precocious 
children, who have not been kept in their proper 
place, and whose tongues have been allowed to ran 
on ad libitum, have not unfrequently been the dis- 
turbers of domestic happiness. Tale-bearing is an 
odious habit, whether in the old or young, and ne 
fireside is safe against its attacks. Anamusing in- 
stance occurred, within our memory, of a petted 
child who was suffered to accompany her father ig 
a round of visits which he proposed to make. His 
visits being made, he brought her back to her mo- 
ther, with the evident expectation of some praise for 
his punctuality. Mamma, in her gladness, drew 
the child toward her, gave her a kiss, and was on 
the point of expressing a hope that she had been 
amused, when she was cut short by the ‘‘sweet 
child” saying, ‘‘ Ah, that is just what papa did to 
Mrs. ——.” It was impossible for her unfortunate 
father to contradict or explain. There he stood, 
convicted. 

We think that, in connection with this subject, 
the duty to children is twofold. First, that they 
should be taught from their. earliest childhood that 
it is both dishonorable ‘and wrong to repeat what 
they hear; and secondly, that care should be taken 
not to place upon them a burden too heavy to bear, 
by talking too openly and indiscriminately before 
them of things which we do not wish to hear re- 
peatedagain. If their elders are imprudent enough 
to talk rashly before them, let them be taught the 
virtue of that reserve which prevents tale-bearing ; 
but let it be remembered that it is cruel and wrong 
to try the temper of children by forcing upon them 
er which is opposed to the free nature of child- 


THE WORD OF AN EMPEROR. 


One day, at the parade of his guard, the Emperor 
Paul I. was excessively indignant with one ef his 
officers, who was not a good horseman. 

‘Cashier him and send him to his estate!” said 
he to the commanding general. 

** Pardon me, Sire,” answered the latter, ‘‘ he isa 
poor man and has no estate !” 

“* Datj jesnit!”—(Then give him ove!) exclaimed 
the Emperor, as he rode away. 

This answer was not only original, but imperial, 
for having once been uttered the Emperor must keep 
his promise. The officer therefore wes made pos- 
sessor of an estate, in order to live in banishment 
upon it. 


A BRAVE SOLDIER. 


Ir is seldom that those who have passed through 
a campaign can show more than one or two ‘‘ honor- 
able scars,” but there is now in this city.an Italian, 
named Frederick Guscetti, who fought bravely on 
the Union side during the rebellion, and received 
no less than twenty-four wounds, several of them of 
the most dangerous character. The reast, sides, 
and neck of this unfortunate young man are literally 
seamed with scars. Besides these certificates of his 
devotion to the Union cause, he bears written ones 
from Surgeons Parkhurst, Sloan, Moore, and Pink- 
ham, and also from Major-General Ferrero. Broken 
down in health, ard unable to earn a living in this 
country, he desires to return to his native land, but 
lacks the means to do so. 
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‘*Deservedly Cocoaine 
for the Hair, and Florimel for the Handkerchief: 
a combination of rare and delicate odors.—Cincin- 
nati Commerct 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 
MUSHROOM IMITATIONS. 


Success is the “ prevalent cradle” of innumerable hum- 
bugs. No sooner had HOSTETTER'’S STOMACH BIT- 
TERS made their mark in the world than up sprang a 
host of imitations, and as the fame of the great restorative 
grew and spread, the pestiferous crop of poisonous mock- 
eries thickened. But the true medicine has lived them 
Jown. One by one they have disappeared. When the 

slows ot puffery, which kept alive the feeble fire of their 
Lorrowed reputation, ceased to blow, they ceased to live, 
and thus they continye to come and go. Meanwhile, 
HOSTETTER'S BITTERS, the great protective and re- 
medial tonic of the age, have progressed in popularity 
with each succeeding year. Their success as a means of 
preventing and curing the diseases resulting from malaria, 
unwholesome water, and all unhealthy climatic influences, 
bas been boundless; and as a remedy for Dyspepsia, Liv- 
er Complaint, Fever and Ague, General Weakness and 
Debility, and.all complaints originating in Indigestion, 
they are now admitted te be superior to any other prep- 
aration ever advertised or prescribed. From the home 
market, to which a few years ago they were confined, 
their sale has been extended into every State in this 
Union, over the whole of South and Central America, 
Mexico, the West Indies, the Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
China, and Japan. Home and foreign testimony continue 
to show that HOSTETTER’S BITTERS are the most re- 
markable tonic and invigorant now before the world. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &o., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list and particulars, also 
terms to os which we want in every town and 
county. J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHISEERS! 

Dr. Lamontr’s Corroutia will force Whiskers or Mus- 
taches on the smoothest face or chin. Never known to 
fail. Sample for trial sent free. Address 

REEVES & UO., 78 Nassau Street, New York. 


9 A MONTH IS BEING MADE with our IM- 
PROVED STENCIL DIES, by Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Send Catalogue, containing 


samples and ya 
Me SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


| AGENTS WANTED. 
$2000 a Year and Expenses to Male and Female Agents, 
to introduce a new and useful invention, absolutely need- 
ed in every household. Agents preferring to work on 
commission can earn from $20 to $50 per day. For par- 
ticulars address W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CURLS! CURLS! 


SAMPLES 
SENT FREE. 


A sample of Prof. Rops’s Curtiqve will be sent free to 
any address. The Cug.iqve will curl the straightest hair 
on the first application (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, 
beautiful flowing curls. Address, with stamp, 

Prof. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 


The Organist’s Portfolio. 
A series of Voluntaries from the works of Ancient and 
Modern Composers. By EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


These Voluntaries, designed for the Organ, are likewise 
admirably adapted for performance upon the Cabinet Or- 
gan and all other Modern Reed Instruments. 

Price $4, on receipt of which copies will be mailed post 
free. OLIVER DITSON & UCO., Publishers, Boston. 


ABY-JUMPERS.—A new invention. Price $8. Re- 

ceived silver medal at New York State Fair. Send 

for circularto LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, near 
Broome Street, New York. 


Purify the Blood. 


If the blood be pure, the body, which is formed from 
and by the blood, can not be diseased. But if there be in 
any part of the body any affection, such as a boil or ulcer, 
or even a bruise, the blood circulating through that part 
takes up impure matters from the local affection, and 
carries them into the general system. This is the cause 
often of sudden death to persons of full habit afflicted with 
boils and ulcers, and who use no medicine; the matter 
gets into the circulating system, and chokes up the fine 
blood-vessels which wey the brain with vitality, and 
life ceases as if 


Bereft by Lightning. 
Now this can be remedied. | 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS 

Take all impure matters from the circulation, and save 
the general health, soon curing local affections also. 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS protect from tedious times of 
sickness, and often save life. Sold by all Druggists. 

Principal Office, 294 Canal Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30. Price of an office, with Press, $15, $28, 
$40, $48, and $70. Send for a circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


4 The h er” given away to ev- 
ery body. Send stamp for it. Courtship made easy, 15 
cents. ° Bridal etiquette, 15 cents. Laws of love, 30 cents. 

7. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD PENS. 


If you want a GOLD PEN, send to E. 8. JOHNSON & 
Y., and by return mail receive cir- 
ular showing styles and prices. Repairing done at 50c. ea. 


A Wonder-Book of the most delightful kind. 


Harrer & Broruers have now ready, complete in One Volume, 8vo, price $4 50, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges ; or, price $6 75, half bound in Morocco: 


Homes Without Hands. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description of the Habitations of — 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By J. G. 


Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “Illustrated Natural History.” 


With 


about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pzarson, from Original 
Designs made by F. W. Keyi and E. A. Surru, under the Author’s Su- 


perintendence. 


To overpraise ‘“‘ Homes Without Hands” would be diffi- 
eult, and nearly every page in the volume offers a tempt- 
ing extract. 
kind, in which the charm that attaches to zoological ob- 
servation and discovery is evoked with irresistible effect. 
—London Review. 

“‘Homes Without Hands” is more interesting than « 
fairy tale. The author, in a fascinating style, and with a 
profusion of elegant engravings, illustrates instinctive art 
im all its departments, from the labors of the smallest in- 
act up to those of the largest animal which builds itself a 
Gwelling. To enumerate the wonders contained in @he 
hook we should be compelled to write an abstract of its 
contents: for each page contains something that will in- 
terest and delight the reader. It is a work calculated to 
bring pleasures of the most rational and elevating kind 
into many a school-room and many a family circle; and 
certainly it would be impossible to recommend a more 
suitable book for a present to a young person.— Daily News. 

This work will do much to diffuse and increase an intel- 
ligent observation of animal life. It is written with an 


evident sympathetic feeling for the subject in hand, and 
is thoroughly entertaining throughout.—Victoria Maga- 


To all who are happy enough to possess the one taste 
which never leaves the mind—a love of the natural world 
and its wonders—this volume will be indeed fascinating ; 
and it might well impart the taste to those who never 
knew before how rich and interesting is the study. We 
do not know where to find its equal as a gift for boys, as 
a book to make them observe instead of destroying, and 
learn in place of merely wondering. But it is a volume 
for the library also, fu of rich facts and interesting par- 
allels.— Daily Telegraph. 

One of the most interesting treatises on Natural History 
which our language possesses. We think that “ Homes 
Without Hands” is likely to become the book of reference 
on the dwellings of anima\ls.—Popular Science Review. 

Mr. Wood's classification of the habitations of animals 
opens up so wide and connected a perspective into the 
psychology of the animal creation that it a 
peculiar interest and fascinati yi 


of 


> 


It is a wonder-book of the most delightful | zine, 
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HARPER'S PiC TORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY and HENRY M. ALDEN. Part I. : 


From the Be- 
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With more than Five Hundred Illustrations. 
/Yf nearly 400 pages in large folio, each equivalent to 6 octavo pages. 


[ Zhis Volume consists 
The Volume 


thus contains as much matter as 5 ordinary octavo volumes.| Price $6 oo, in 


* Cloth, Gilt, with Beveled Edges. 


LiseraL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


NAPOLEON'S C4SAR. The History of Julius Cesar. By His Imperial 


Majesty Napo.eon III. Vol. II. 


$3 50. 


Superfine Edition, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


ANDERSONVILLE PRISON. A Narrative of Andersonville, drawn from the 


Evidence elicited on the Trial of Henry Wirz, the Jailer. 
of Colonel N. P. Chipman, Judge-Advocate. 


Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


COL. HARRY GILMOR’S FOUR YEARS IN THE SADDLE. 


Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 oo. 
PHEMIE KELLER. A Novel. 


With the Argument 
By AMBROSE SPENCER. 12m0o, 


12mo, 


By F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “ Maxwell 
Drewitt,” “The Race for Wealth,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THIRTY YEARS OF ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER. Comprising 
Descriptions of the Indian Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Ter- 
ritory ; a Trip across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter ; Descriptions of 
the Habits of Different Animals found in the West, and the Methods of Hunt- 


them ; with Incidents in the Life of Different Frontier Men, &c. 
Colonel R. B. Marcy, U.S.A., Author of “ The Prairie Traveller.” 


By 
With nu- 


merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 oo. 
GOLDWIN SMITH’S LECTURES. Lectures on the Study of History, de- 


livered in Oxford, 1859-61. 


Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


By GoLpwin SmITH, M.A., Regius Professor of 


To which is added a Lecture 


delivered before the New York Historical Socgety in ee, 1864, on the 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
ARMADALE. A Novel. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


By Co..ins, Author of “No Name,” “The 
Woman in White,” “The Queen of Hearts,’ 4 Antonina,” &c. 


Numerous 


Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 60; Cloth, $2 oo. 


LIVINGSTONE’S ZAMBESI. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi 


and its Tributaries; and of the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 
1858-64. By Davip and Livincstone. With Maps and Illustra- 


tions. 


Frederick the Great. 


French Revolution,” “Oliver Cromwell,” 
12mo, Cloth, $2 oo per Volume. 


Complete in Six Volumes. 


8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. (Uniform with Livingstone’s South Africa.) 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. History of Friedrich IL., called 
By THomas CaRLyYte, Author of a “ History of the 


&c. With Portraits and Maps. 


Harper & Brotuers will send the above Works by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part 4 


of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Hawe selected the following kinds from their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They 
are seld at Cargo Prices, the same as the Chyey  ee 


Alli goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


YOUNG HYSON, 30c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 26 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 BM, 
MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 B Ih 


JAPAN, $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 # Ib. 


OOLONG, Tic., 30c., 90c.; best, $1 B Ib. 
IMPERIAL and GUNPOWDER, best, $1 25 ¥ Ib. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST, S0c., 


90c., $1, $1 10; best $1 20 BR I. 


All towns, villages, or manufactories where a large number of men are engaged, by CLUUBING together, can reduce 
the price of their Téas and Coffees about one third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(Post-Office Box 5643.) 


81 and 38 Vesey Street, corner of Church, New York. 


For further particulars, getting up Clubs, &c., see Harpers Weekly, June %., 1866. 


G5 SEWING $5 


First IuPROVED, CHINE. 
une 


May 13, 1562; yy patent The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MAC /HINE, with 
CEIMPING attachment, is sorsELEss in operation, sews with 
DOUBLE OF SINGLE THREAD Of ALL KINDS with imary 
rapidity, making stxTEEN sTrrcuEs to each evolution of 
the Wheel. Will GaTHER, BEM, SHIRR, TUCK, RUN 


“ With single or double thread, i it silently yet very cam 
idly does the stitching exactly like hand-sewing."— New 


York Tribune. 

Single machines, aur sent to any part of the 
country per express, packed in box, with printed instruc- 
tions, on lew. of the price, $5. Safe delivery 
Agents wanted every where. Address all orders, 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COMPANY . 

Office 103 Narsan Street, New York. 


INVISIBLE 
‘PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE GREAT WONDER OF THE AGE. Beautiful 
and perfect Photograph" instantly wade in the parlor b 
man, woman, or chik.. Price 9% cents package, wit 
full directions. MEEKER & PICKF RD, 106 Nagzsau 
St., New York. Liberal discount to the Trade. 


HEAVY .*EARD is guaranteed in five weeks to all 

who use Ruasell’s Italian Compound according to di- 

rections. Sent free by mail for 50 cents by MARK RUS- 
SELL & CUx, Box 23, Albany, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT, 
“Pleasant and Profitable.” 


Agents wanted to sell New Pursiognomy—1000 engrav- 
ings, price $5—and other illustrated standard works. Send 
stamp for circulars to FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Druggists, and all wiw wish to print 

| neatly, cheaply, and expeditiously. Circular sent free. 

Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 10 cta. Anams Puxss ComPany, 
26 Ann Street, New York, and 35 Lincoln Street, Boston. 

1 _Photographs of Union Generale sent posspaid for 

25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of Re el Officers for 25 
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